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RECONSTRUCTIVE MIND. 


China’s military struggle has subsided. An unwonted quiet is 

Peace. over everything. The movement outlined by Sun Yat Sen and a 

small group of idealists in Europe about a generation ago has won 

political primacy. For the first time in this generation of bitter struggle 

the New China has the right of way. A new expectation lights China’s. 

face ! 

. China’s Revolution has, like all others, left much debris in 

New Ideals. its wake. Nevertheless the revolutionaries have nailed new 

colors to the mast of their Ship of State. Traditional 

political iui have gone into storage. Sun Yat Sen’s early ideals will 

be merged into others hardly recognizable by him: yet China’s new 

political and educational aims are rooted in his “Three People’s Prin- 

ciples.” In the Northern Expedition China has, for perhaps the first time, 

# put over a revolution for a national cause. The Revolution is still un- 

finished; but it has already done much more than merely eliminate a 

dynasty. It has fashioned a new flag of national idealism. With the 

practical submergence of the feudalistic chieftains, lett over by Yuan, this 
idealism has for the first time a real chance. 

| ‘Slowly but surely during this struggle a new — 

New Leaders. has forged to the front. As to personnel it may change. 

Nevertheless it has put China’s reactionary leadership out 

of the running. Among these new politica] leaders Christians have a place. 
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These new leaders are the vanguard of modern-trained China. They are 
the product of international training and experience. Both thei; 
experience and their new ideals are thus a blend of East and West. 
The atmosphere of China is now electric with far-reach. 
Reconstructive ing programs: for China has passed from the anti-mood 
Optimism. _into one of reconstructive optimism. Leaders and people 
are tired of the feckless blasts of the slogan. They 
are now set on changing situations rather than attitudes. Significant 
conferences are the order of the day. In the Economic Conference the 
middle class, for perhaps the first time, expressed itself on national 
issues. These conferences aim at reconstruction in education, currency, 
taxation, disbandment of soldiers and reform of the army. Education 
for China’s toilers, another emerging social group, is also stressed. 
The Government has issued rules of conduct’ and prohibitions against 
smoking and drinking by minors. It has also stressed the fuller 
emancipation of women. Two features mark all these plans. First 
moderation ; second a spirit of rebuilding. They indicate that China's 
rejuvenation has actually begun. Of course they are as yet mainly on 
paper. But while these conferences are thinking reconstruction nationally 
many people are actually doimg reconstructive work locally. Cities are 
being modernized. Highways are being made. Experiments in education 
and rural reconstruction are going on.” An era of reconstruction has 
opened. We are glad to see our hopes of many years realized thus far. 


A NEW CHRISTIAN FLAG. 


Jerusalem raised a new Christian flag. Its colors 

Jerusalem Makes mean much for the Church in China. It has three 

a Flag. bars and one star. The emphases in these run through 

every section of the official report.* Neither bars nor 

star are new. This flag is a symbol of a new Christian world-conscious- 

ness. Christians of East and West have fashioned and raised it together. 

Under it, “We are called to a new discovery of spiritual unity, faith and 
power that may prove our message adequate to a world need.” | 

The Church must do its part in social as well as individual 

Social regeneration. Negatively it must deliver the name of Christ 

- Passion. and Christianity from complicity, real or assumed, in political 

and economic exploitation and imperialism. Positively it 

must make primary goodwill in its relations to the self-determining 

people among whom it works. It must discover and embody the mind 

of Christ in all human relationships. For the individual it must strive 


1. Page 530. 

2. Pages 523-7. 

3. This report may be secured of the International Missionary Council either at 
Eaton Gate, London, or 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, or of the National Christian 
Council of China. ; 
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to secure the “economic basis of a good life’; especially must it help 
rebuild rural life aiming, among other things, to create a com- 
munity social attitude that will make possible “sincere cooperation despite 
obstacles of religion, nationality, race, color or language’; the church 
building, furthermore, should be a “rallying center for the community.” 
The Church must aim to set up a Christian civilization and by so doing 
strive to “complete its own conversion.”” This the first bar. 
| Christians must share their world-wide spiritual and economic 
Religious resources to help build up Christ-like character in every in- 
Passion. dividual and society through personal relation to God. Into 
education, one of the sharable values, they must put religion 
to help men respond thereby, without coercion, to the eternal values of 
life. The spiritual values in non-Christian religions must be recognized 
| and utilized as a basis of “‘deeper personal fellowship with adherents of 
these beliefs” in study of Christ that will further reveal his significance to 
all men. The wills of Christian groups, also, in “‘mission’” lands with 
regard to belief and practise must be respected. Above all Christians 
must live adventurously in all the ways of life; they must “seek a more 
heroic practise of the Gospel.”” That is the second bar. 
| The third bar is fraternal cooperation. | “Denominational 
Fraternal complexity,” said Jerusalem, must go. Cooperation ané 
Passion. followship must become more vital and extensive among 
Christians everywhere. Cooperation is “not only advisable 
or good but a vital necessity.”” This cooperation as between younger 
and older churches must be built on the recognition of the spiritual equality 
_ of both. 
Resplendent over these three bars shines one star-personal 
Supreme devotion to Christ first and always. By focusing spiritual 
Passion. attention upon Him will be found both the standards and 
| the power to live up to the ideals. He is ultimate reality and 
the discloser of God as Almighty Love. | 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE MISSIONARY. 


| Some missionaries do not, we fear, realize that the 
The Revolution Revolution has actually bitten deeply into China’s soul. 
a Reality. Such are apt to dub it the ebullition of a passing mania. 

3 They expect to slip back into old ways and works. 
Among people still doped with ignorance that may be possible. In most 

Christian centers it will not be. 

“3 A Chinese writer’ recently put succintly, fairly and 

The Challenge to appreciatively what moderate-minded Chinese 
Christianity. expect of the missionary. “They should be 

| suffered,” he said, “to go on with their work.” 


1. “Phe Status of The Missionary.” The China Critic, June 28, 1928. 
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The Chinese Government, he avers, is “bound, morally and legally, to 
give them ample protection.” Whether Christianity, which they have 
zealously tried to “impose” upon China, is to her advantage or not this 
writer is uncertain. “They must not,” however, “adopt such aggres. 
sive policies as they have heretofore used.’”’ Christianity must “‘be sheared 
of all its alien elements and be made a Chinese religion.”’ This is, of 
course, the chief challenge of the Revolution to Christianity. 
This writer urges that all “‘mission” schools should 
Religious Freedom be “required to register. ’” Missionaries have erred, 
and the Bible. he thinks, in making ‘ ‘Teligious propaganda” rather 
than “pure learning” their aim. All such schools 
should be “nationalized.” Nevertheless they should give “religious 
freedom to all who attend them.” “The Bible may be taught as any 
other subject, but it should be made optional . . . . So with all religious 
services.” “To prohibit the study of the Scriptures is to deprive the 
pupils of one of the most articulate philosophies of the world.” Such 
prohibition -is incompatible with both the Chinese Constitution and 
scientific principles. To thus make religious study and services optional 
will enable the missionaries to carry out their “prime object” and also 
permit China to be benefited by their work. Finally he urges that the 
fundamental solution of the missionary problem is “not one of law but 
one outside the law.”” He also gives much of interest on the legal position 
of the missionary. He seems, however, to be unaware of the fact that 
all he urges has been advocated by some missionaries for some time. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH. 


Where is the Church viewed from the inside? Soldiers 
Where Is__ are moving out of Christian property though they have 
the Church? not all gone and sometimes return after leaving. For this 
the easing up of military necessity and governmental in- 
sistence are responsible. The enemies and critics of Christianity are in 
‘general quiescent. Christians are taking stock. They are summing 
up the damages and reappraising their assets. Plans for a general 
resumption of work are in evidence. But what of their spirit ? 
Many Chinese Christians are, as one missionary puts it, 
Tiredness. “just tired” in spirit. The shouting and the tumult have, 
it is true, died down. But actual suffering, anxiety or 
zeal for the Revolution have overtaxed their spiritual energy. . Such lack 
both spiritual buoyancy and agressiveness. They need a new vision. 
Then, too, many are troubled with uncertainty. This is, 
Uncertainty. perhaps, particularly true of many missionaries. “Just 
where does the Church stand? Just how can missionaries 
fit into an autonomous Church? Just which of the hydra-headed tasks 
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measure of the intensity of a passion. 


challenging it should the Church tackle first? Just what has the Re- 
volution actually accomplished?” Answers to such questions are inevit- 
ably uncertain. The chief significance of this uncertainty is to remind 
us that Christians should not plunge into mere opportunism. : 
There is also an encouraging tendéncy to self-criticism. 
Self-Criticism. Both political and Christian leaders are frankly facing 
the inherent weaknesses of the nation and the Church. 
This self-criticism is one of. the good fruits of the Revolution. The 
anti-Christians were often misguided and mistaken. Nevertheless 
Christians have taken their gibes and criticisms to heart. This self- 
criticism shows that the Church is regaining self-control. 
But there is more to the present Christian spirit than 
Revived Hopes. this. In some quarters the air is tingling with a 
chastened optimism. New plans are emerging. This 
is most evident in educational circles where Chinese Christian leader- 
ship is most active and free. It is also true of much church work. The 
Revolution has brought to the birth a new mind. Out of that new mind 
has come the chief challenge to Christianity. It has focused on Christian 
education. This may explain the present keenness of Christian education- 
ists to solve their problems. As a matter of fact the revolutionary 


‘emphasis on autonomy has deepened the sense of Chinese Christian re- 


sponsibility everywhere. This is the driving force of their reconstructive 
optimism. 


NEW EMPHASIS IN ECONOMIC COOPERATION. 


That the dual support of Christian work in China 

Dual Support and will continue is generally conceded. But the dual 
Unified Control. control that has heretofore accompanied it is passing. 

| There is need, however, for careful study of the 
implications of this shift of emphasis. Clear distinction needs to be made 
between economic self-help to the limit of one’s ability and entire economic 
self-reliance. This latter will not be possible for many churches and 
institutions for a long time: the former should be realized at once. The 
two are often confused ; but they. are not the same. Economic self-help 
is an essential fruit of spiritual vitality ; entire economic self-reliance is 


not. necessarily precedes spiritual vitality. [conomic sacrifice, 


like other kinds, is its fruit not its seed. “self-sacrifice is simply the 
991 
The Revolution has deepened the desire of C hinese Christians 


Self-Help. to help themselves though it has also lessened temporarily 
| their economic strength. The rich western churches cannot 


decline to share their surplus in meeting the needs of Christian work in 


1. H. W. Robinson, “The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit,” page 33. 
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China. Neither should the Chinese Church decline to use it for their 
common purpose. Economic resources have a double value for the 
spiritual life. There is spiritual value in sacrificing what one has earned 
and also in using what others share with one. The implications of this 
principle also need to be worked out. i 

The continued use of western economic resources by 
Spiritual Vitality. the Chinese must build up its spiritual vitality now, 

The dual control must entirely disappear. As one 
besinle of the changed situation we note that the purse-power of the mis- 
sionary is weakening. [le is being measured more in terms of his 
spiritual qualities and service and less in terms of his purse. In con- 
sequence the old notion that when the Chinese Church no longer needs the 
missionary’s purse it will no longer need him, is headed for the discard. 
As things are the Chinese Church will need the western purse for a long 
time. But even if and when the purse is withdrawn the missionary should 
remain as an agent for the sharing of Christian experience and a factor in 
making Christianity vitally international. We should thus cease telling 
the ‘Chinese Church that it cannot be spiritually free and vital until it 
earns all it spends and does all its work itself. | 


WHAT OF THE LEADERS? 


Chinese leaders are in general in control of church and 
School Leaders. school and to a lesser extent in hospitals. New leader- 

ship, however, is most apparent in educational circles. 
The more we know of these new Christian educational leaders the more we 
appreciate them. They are not stop-gaps. They are able and consecrated 
Christians. We wonder sometimes why it took us so long to discover 
them! Two things explain their appearance in this time of crisis. _ First, 
worthwhile opportunities were offered to worthwhile men. Second, the 
challenge to save endangered Christian institutions stirred them to effort. 
It looks as though a Revolution was needed to show them to us and 
their duty to them. Under this new leadership Christian education is 
‘headed for a bigger future. 

But what of the Church? At the moment ecclesiastical 
Church Leaders. leadership is not as aggressive as the educational 

leadership. The Church still has a lot of leaders 
motivated by the ideals of the old regime. Many of these may 
find it easy to slip back into the old habit of dependence. Modern-trained 
leaders are not available in adequate numbers. Opinion is divided as to 
whether or not they are wanted. The ministry does not appeal much 
to Chinese youth. Indeed the weakest part of the educational work of 
| the Church is the training of workers therefor. Jerusalem suggested that 
_ this entire system should be surveyed and reorganized. That is urgently 
_ necessary. But 1s the dearth of leaders for church work as great as some 
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assume it to be? Could not the church find some leaders where and how \ 
the colleges have found them? 
The situation shows some puzzling features. One 
st Aspects. strong mission has turned out from its schools many 
distinguished graduates and yet finds it difficult to 
secure Chinese leaders therefor. Another large mission has supported all 
types of Christian work and yet finds itself short of leaders. Another 
mission, which has steadily emphasized evangelistic work, is in much the 
same fix. Does this situation prove a real dearth of leaders or the 
inhibiting influence of denominational or other tests in selecting them? 
Are the colleges really more free from “donominational complexities” ? 
The ecclesiastical field is made up of a large number of small positions in 
contrast to a small number of large ones in the educational field. There 
seems to be some leadership available that is going to waste. . Why not, 
then group these small ecclesiastical positions so as to offer worthwhile 
positions to worthwhile men? How could this be done? To permit 
Chinese Christians to view and arrange for their needs by regions rather 
than by sects would go far in this direction. 
Why cannot this be done, in part at least? It.-is, it is 
An Hindrance. true, a revolutionary suggestion. But are not re- 
_volutionary methods needed to meet a revolutionary 
situation? What hinders such regional organization of Chinese Chris- 
tians anyway? They want more unity! In a word it is the “denom- 
inational complexity” which Jerusalem urges us to eliminate. This and 
extreme pietistic views of the ministry account in large part for the weak 
interest.in ecclesiastical service. The difficulty in finding enough leaders 
to man the Christian Movement throughout is not apparently so much a 
matter of the available supply as of the inhibiting influences of certain 
dispensable “denominational complexities.”’ 


PRESENT PERILS. 


Christianity in China has been in peril of its existence. That 
Peril of is past. It will endure in China. While this peril loomed up 


| Existence. there was much mental and practical acceleration of an extant 


ideal to make Christian work in China Chinese-Christian- 
centric. For while the Revolution did not create this ideal for the Church, 
it did serve to make it effective in the majority of schools and many 
churches. The time for determined thinking about it is far from past. 
It is still easy for the missionary to exert his economic influence when so 
determined. The habits of a century of necessary tutelage do not auto- 
matically change. The peril of this situation is that Chinese Christian 
autonomy may become all too often merely a formality ; “a name without 
a reality.” 
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Such a return to normalcy will retard the spiritual vitality 
Peril of of the Chinese Church and inhibit its influence in the life 
Normalcy. of the New China. For the Church has open before it its 
greatest opportunity to be an enriching factor in the life 
of the New China now actually born but still troubled with the uncertain- 
ties of early life. The new Christian flag fits some of its ideals. The 
sympathy of those Christian leaders in political circles must be retained, 
To hold this need not involve any compromise of essential. Christian 
principles though it does necessitate blowing a wide gap in “denomination. 
al compelxity.”’ 
| The Chinese Church must win unity in its own fellowship 
Peril of and in its efforts for the regeneration of China’s social 
Disunity. life. These realized it may become an enriching factor 
in building up the New China. Without them the 
Church may slip into a position of insignificance and continue to affect 
only a small fraction of the lives of the Chinese. This is another present 
peril. A fact or two will make it stand out clearly. The toilers of China 
have new aspirations. The Government has plans to help them forward. 
There is reason for thinking, however, that this great army, though it 
has vociferously echoed slogans against the Church, hardly knows any- 
thing of its significance and anticipates little help from it. If that notion 
becomes fixed it will limit the future influence of the Church. To march 
under the new flag makes this entirely unnecessary. For that 
flag calls on the Church to shoulder its part of the social responsibility to 
provide a proper economic basis for life. This responsibility the Church 
in China must accept more generally than it has so far done. The Church, 
furthermore, is still under suspicion by China’s intellectual leaders. It 
cannot, it is true, afford to make their wishes its premery concern. 
Neither can it afford to ignore them. 
The Chinese Church must, therefore, develop a purpose 
New Purpose. to fit its new situation. That purpose can only come 
Needed. out of its own passion. This must be social as well as 
individual. The weakness of its passion has been its 
greatest difficulty. To exhibit this passion and purpose will make vivid 
the potential value of Christianity in building up the New -China. It 
would thereby win the sympathy of the majority of the Chinese. 
Christianity has won its right to live in China. It has 
To Exist Or been a potent influence in bringing the New China to birth 
to Live? To that extent it has succeeded. But will it help Young 
China grow to manhood? What will it do with its 
right to live in China? How will it live? Will it just exist or by vital 
living add to the richness of China’s whole social and religious life? It 
is at the crossroads. It cannot live vitally and return to the old normalcy. 
It needs a new normalcy. It must tread vigorously the new road on which 
its feet are set. That it may fail to do so is another present peril. 
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Christian Movement in a Revolutionary China 


T. L. SHEN 


\ | 
HE present day Chinese revolution is unique in the history of the 
world for two reasons. First it is based on a recorded past of 


five thousand years with its rich content of cultural achievement 


and its wonderful capacity of adaptation to new situations 
through assimilation and conquest. Second it calls for magnificent 
changes in all spheres of life to be effected within a limited period of 
time as contrasted with the experiences in the West where the same 
amount of work has been accomplished through evolution in many 
centuries. So revolution in China can be pictured as an accelerated 
process of adaption and change in contemporary Chinese life, which 
would pass with much less notice under normal.conditions. In its broad 
realm the revolution really gives impetus to all vital forces, whether 
destructive or constructive, towards the making of a new China. There- 
fore a fair observer should not be led to isolate its politico-military 
aspects from other equally important reforms, economic, educational, 
etc., and consider them as the only manifestations of the revolution. 
To a very large extent revolution in China has touched vitally the 


| problem of religion hitherto unchallenged for centuries. It has ques- 


tioned the fundamental value of religion, the purpose of religious acti- 
vities, the social function of religious institutions, and other significant 
points. But to understand and appreciate fully how a revolutionary 
China enters into contact with and responds to an exact, insistent and 
aggressive West requires first of all an intelligent grasp of the traditional 
Chinese attitude towards freedom of belief or disbelief which lies at 
the root of all reforms, religious as well as others. 

Traditionally the Chinese have been accustomed to take for granted 
that one’s belief is not to be interfered with unless it implies or act- 
ually brings harm to others. For the Chinese temper is extremely prag- 
matic; therefore an academic emphasis on freedom of belief without 
politico-social implications is almost unconceivable. Furthermore, the 
average Chinese position toward any belief is always skeptical; hence 
there is no felt need for insistence on something which is only a symp- 
tom of bondage. It looks as if the average Chinese feels that freedom 


of belief is only needed where dogmatism and proselytism generally — 


persist and flourish. 

Based on that sort of negative attitude toward all beliefs the Anti- 
Religion Movement started in China a few years after the overthrow of 
the Manchu regime with a considerable amount of popular response. 


Notr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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Although the lines of attack taken by different groups varied, this idea 

of freedom from religion was generally shared. It was just during a 

period following the literary renaissance when all things had been sum. 
moned for criticism and examination, and religion, because of its un. 
attractiveness, was left over as the last stone eventually to be turned. 
The renaissance came in time to provoke a great deal of Chinese skepticism 
toward established forms of religion hitherto unnoticed due to their lack 
_of popular interest. It also made much of the Chinese national con- 
sciousness a powerful challenge to all foreign enterprises in China, among 
which were those supported and promoted by missionary . interests. 
During that stage of the Chinese revolution it was the narrow nationalist 
who championed the movement against religion in general and Christian- 
ity in particular and his attacks were largely based on  caltural and 
educational grounds. 

Then came another period of the revolution, that between the two 
well-known incidents of May 30, 1925 and March 24, 1927. It wasa 
period when as a result of the fresh nationalist advance some marvelous 
progress was made and certain foreign prestige in South China was 
thwarted as a result of the downfall of the native militarists. Church 
work in several centers was interfered with and in some cases was 
subsequently suspended. Christians whether native or missionary, began 
to feel the subtle force of persecution which had been transferred more 
and more from the intangible to the material realm. Within the mis- 
sionary circle there were not a few who seem to have forgotten their 
religion and on the other hand prepared to work against the legitimate 
aspirations of the Chinese people whom they nominally loved and tried 
to serve. Everywhere in the Church the question of indigenization 
became more acute and, as in every other reform, it inevitably aroused 
division. The situation was again aggravated after the so-called 
Nanking incident when most of the missionaries left their respective 
stations in obedience to consular orders and for protection by foreign 
gunboats. At one time it was even felt that this sudden call for radical 
‘adjustment would raise the question of the willingness and ability of 
the Chinese Christians to shoulder the responsibility at such a critical 
moment. But they finally got it over in good spirit. During that period 
it was really the communist who influenced the revolutionary movement 
against the Church, his attacks being based most on political and social 
grounds. 

The present stage of the revolution began with the so-called purgation 
movement of the Kuomintang to rid the communistic elements from its 
fold and to carry on the revolution purely on the basis of the deter- 
mination and resources of the Chinese people. This movement paved 
the way for a new revival of spiritual interests throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. For during the few years of communistic 
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activities in China the people had been over fed with materialism, the « es 
| philosophy of hatred and force, and propaganda of a destructive nature. : 
They had been persuaded to undermine all moral and spiritual values, . | 
including those of honesty and faithfulness which are so essential for -_ 
the success of the revolution itself. It was, therefore, natural that before a: | 
their energy had been scattered too thin, the people should begin to e 
conserve and to grope for some of the more fundamental and abiding | 
values. So we have seen people who were close-minded on religion. - 
return to their original skeptical mood. Meanwhile these charges to a . 
large extent have stimulated similar developments in the Church leading | 
it to stand on its own feet and seek to express religion in more natural : 
and spontaneous ways. But a contemporary latent movement against ; 
religion is still in progress, with scientific and intellectual backgrounds, 
and in the absence of material manifestations it is easily neglected. It 
is this, however, that the Church has to reckon with in the long run. 

As we pass from the earlier stages of the reyolution to the present | 
one, we can see there is a need for an incessant spiritual warfare to be 
waged against the existing forces that obstruct human progress; for i 
example, mediaeval feudalism, individualism, materialism, etc. The 
Chinese revolution, in its attempt to make a new China, would serve as 
a standing challenge to those reactionary forces, were it not for the fact 
that it has lacked sufficient moral support from her own people as well 
as her neighbors, and has often itself been on.the verge of falling a 
t / victim to those forces. One important contribution of the Church, 
e MM likewise, should be to give revolutionary China a richer soul capable of 
| # standing in the midst of national chaos and world tempest. But it has 
| 
| 


lamentably failed first because of its lack of vision and popular approval, 
and second because of its being identified with interests which, themselves 
show strong tendencies to reaction. 
The reactionary force of mediaeval feudalism in China had not : 
| B® become such until the patriarchal and clannish system of society began to 
| # be combined with the modern idea of efficiency and success. Thus the 
' claims of the family for personal loyalty are widened to demand what 
| #@ the individual legitimately owes to society, and whatever aggressive 
| #@ designs people in the old days did not want to carry out on behalf of the 
family are conscientiously taken up by the present generation in accordance 
with the principle of expediency. The numerous militarists who have 
tuined and devastated the whole country in the last decade are simply 
typical exponents of this fortune-seeking feudalism. In a larger sphere 
the narrow nationalism or imperialism of the West, after having com- 
mitted the blunder of the Great War, is still desperately holding out 
against the growth of China’s national aspirations. It makes us feel, 
therefore, that one peculiar characteristic is evidently common to all forms 
of mediaeval feudalism and that is, that people further the narrow 
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interests of a smaller group at the expense of the fullness of the whol 


(the family versus the nation, the nation versus the world), thus setting i a! 
3 up artificial barriers between peoples and groups of people. wi 
Individualism as a reactionary force has likewise only recently been im th 


felt in China. The western influx into the country brought with it th fi ¥ 
emphasis on the exaltation of the individual and required a change in 9 t¢ 
China’s social fabric from the family to the individual as the social Mm th 
unit. Since the individuals had been hitherto loosely connected in the 

body politic, the change could not, with reasonable easiness, make them fm 1 
more closely related. The result is apparently mere egoism and selfish- It 
ness. Everybody, therefore, seems to have some ulterior motive of his ta 
own and none is expected to work for a certain altruistic cause with Mm ' 
truly disinterested devotion. Things are usually judged with favoritism E 
rather than with real merits. The ups and downs in official and business Hm !¥ 
life are largely determined by the appeals of individual profit and gain 3 ™ 
Thus runs the whole stream of individualism carrying with it the false Hj 4" 
doctrine that all persons and things exist merely as means to my own end. [fm 4 
‘Another reactionary force in China is the materialism prevailing Hm 
the world over. So far as it represented the general craving for material Hy °° 
improvement of the country, it has helped further progress. But as it BM S' 
was spread among the Chinese people who are rich in labor but com- jm ™ 


paratively poor in productivity, it has naturally encouraged luxury and he 
covetousness. In this connection the communistic propaganda which, i ' 
in the last few years was largely responsible for it, often put unbalanced 
emphases on distribution and production. Furthermore the economic It 
oppression of the people by foreign imperialism and native militarists ad 
also reinforced their belief in the truth of material determinism. For i ™ 
what can a man do if he is. without wealth which means happiness, ha 
popularity, and everything else? Is it any wonder that people worship- i 2" 
ped the dollar and consequently the gunboat which often grabs and i “” 
protects it? The same motive prompts the bandits and kidnappers to i *" 
carry on their activities in so many war-striken areas. It also prompts sh 
mercenary soldiers and communists to join their respective camps, thett br 
presence, however, counting for the defeat of both militarism and com 9!" 
munism in China. In other forms, materialism can be seen in people's Ct 
extravagant habit of spending money much beyond their capacity to earn - 
and indirectly in the relaxation of women’s hold /on chastity in the face of 
of certain material attractions. In short, materialism is a tendency sta 
toward taking without giving, toward paying no price for whatever one 2 
ts. 
: = The Church must either conquer or yield to such challenging reaction- to 
ary tendencies. It must either become the moral backbone of the nation the 
or disintegrate altogether as a spiritual force in the country. It is now a 


at the crossroads facing a free and independent choice. As there has 
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already been a persistent suspicion of the Church to the effect that its 
words seem to speak much louder than its deeds, it should now take 
the opportunity to prove otherwise. In the meantime it behooves those 
who are interested in the future of Christianity in China to study the 
reasons why the Church lacks vitality and hence remains powerless in 
the critical situation of the nation’s life. | 
First the Church lacks vitality in a deep and living faith. Its re- 


ligion has not been free from many borrowed and transplanted features. 


Its knowledge of God is still a second-hand one. In fact, there are cer-/ 
tain aspects of the non-Christian civilization of the West that are often 
taken as essentials of Christianity. They are so taught and so accepted. | 


| Even the tedious and worn out controversy between modernism and 


fundamentalism has been extended to China for no religious purpose; 
missionaries have simply utilized it for ulterior political reasons of attack 
and defense. On top of all these, there are similar complications of 
denominational divisions and differences. These are not calculated to 
enable the Church to become a fuller embodiment of faith; they on the 
contrary serve as stumbling blocks for those who want to have a deeper 
srasp on religion. Thus after a century’s labor and toil the Church has 
not yet touched the inner depth of the Chinese soul; much less has it 
helped the Chinese people to have a thorough understanding of the mean- ' 
ing and implication of the Christian faith. 

Secondly the Church lacks vitality in a consistent and uplifting life. 
It-is composed of too many “eaters of religion” who have sought other | 
advantages than the religious. It has almost become a sort of economic 
institution by means of which certain classes of missionaries and Chinese 


| have risen to a better economic life. Moreover; politics in the Church 


are too far from being Christian. The relations between missionaries 
and the native Christians are such that when the missionaries leave they 
are more or less unwilling to turn over things to complete Chinese owner- 
ship and control, the implication being that they do not trust their Chinese 
brethren as Christians. When missionary evacuation took place follow- 
ing the Nanking incident, a general doubt was raised among thoughtful 
Chinese as to whether missionaries did not really mean to stand for 
“safety first’” when danger threatens. Worse than this is the existence 
of the toleration clause in the unequal treaties and the specially privileged 
status of the missionaries which stands as a constant embarrassment to 
the Church, the criticism being that the Church not only has con- 
scientiously profited by an unrighteous system but also has served as 
fore-runner in making its imposition possible on China. On the whole, 
the Church as an institution does depend on and derive its support from). 
the capitalistic order with its basis laid in the motives of profit and. 
competition, which the Church cannot but denounce if it is actually follow- 
ing the lead of Jesus Christ. In so far as it is more or less standing 
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aloof from the great surging tides of human need in China it is becoming 
a luxury rather than a necessity in China’s national life. 

/ Thirdly the Church lacks the vitality of a rich spiritual fellowship 
It includes a number of people who have simply accepted the baptism 


/e the subsequent ritual of church attendance with no understanding of 


what joining the Christian fellowship means. The Church, therefore, can 
be compared to a heap of isolated particles of sand, and not a compact 
layer of cement. Hence a vital conception of the Living Church as the 


body of Christ on earth as over against the ordinary conception of “Hui” 


does not often find expression among the rank and file of Chinese 
Christians. In addition the ecclesiastical system in the Church has piled 
up heavy machinery and has made fraternal fellowship all the more 
difficult. Another factor of disunion is the hard and fast denominational- 
ism which often prevents the larger Christian fellowship and sometimes 
even proves competitive and mutually antagonistic. In professional and 
business dealings, Christians among themselves generally manifest a 
spirit of materialism by considering the lower values above that of 
mutual understanding and goodwill. On political and social questions 
of the first magnitude, Christians are apt to be divided and the Church as 
a whole is unable to present a united front thereon. 

In spite of all these human shortcomings the Church in China is 
faithfully struggling for the realization of a Christian Movement in the 
near future, even though the large part of Chinese Christians have at 
present very little real understanding of and make much less real effort 
to practice Jesus’ Way of Life. The common quest and united effort 


among Christians is too feeble to assume the ambitious title of a move- 


ment. Corporate religious faith and experience are yet inarticulate to 
enable any one to speak on their behalf. In the midst of those adverse 
conditions, the reform movement is going on and is gradually gaining 
strength, especially among the younger elements, its object being the 
building of a church from the bottom up if necessary. 
_ The emphases of this new movement are twofold: | 

“ First, it emphasizes the development of the Chinese religious genius 
In line with that it requires adequate provision for religious liberty 
which should never be based on a subjective assertion of the right of 
proselytization, nor on a negative acceptance of non-interference in 
religious beliefs. Proper religious liberty should be built on _ the 
foundation of humility, tolerance and sympathy. Also religion should 
begin with one’s inner awakening or regenerated soul, instead of with 
any outward imposition of creeds and formulae. In other words, the 
direct path between the indfvidual and his God should always be left 
open without outside interference. In addition a process of natural 
growth is considered essential to every “conversion” which by itself 1s 
no assurance of final salvation. And lastly the cultivation of the moral 
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§ reforms and adjustments pending a final solution of the problems facing 
the Church. Before doing that it should be explained that there are 
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and the spiritual life of every Christian should be deemed supremely 

important so that in his daily life he manifests an overflow of Christian 
love toward his fellow men. 

Second it emphasizes the creation of a new technique of religion 
In line with this it requires the discovery and use of spiritual leader- 
ship which excels not in its power of wealth and learning but in that of 
personality. Christian leaders are thus solely estimated by their con- 
viction and preparedness to enter the ministry of love and _ sacrifice. 
They should be professed exponents of the Way and the Truth, and no 
mere professionalists. In addition the cultivation of religious interest 
should be made more through informal contacts. For while the mass 
propaganda spreads thin and wide, the personal touch goes deep and is 
abiding. It is the latter which makes possible more fruitful interaction 
of personalities, so essential in every religious activity. Finally the — 
formation of small groups opens a way for the conservation and develop- | 
ment of informal Christian fellowship. This fellowship should in turn 
encourage the spiritual discipline of its members and help to enrich their 
life of consecration and service. Thus, it also serves to vitalize and 
refresh the more institutional features of Christian work in general. 

In conclusion, some remarks might be made on certain needed 


reasons for the limited space allowed for discussion on that side of the 
problem. Things in China change so rapidly that it is futile to deal 
with them on the surface. It- always behooves people to direct their 
attention to the underlying trends and tendencies that have more 
permanent bearings on Christian work. Then, the Church is still 
struggling with and suffering from the material, institutional and pro- 
fessional aspects of western religion. How far it can succeed depends 
largely upon its grasp on the fundamental Christian purpose which alone 
should determine and guide Christian work in the future. As to the 
more important adjustments called for in the Church, they are: (1) the 
toleration clause, (2) Christian education, and (3) the status of the 
missionary. * 

The toleration clause still persists with the wavering existence of 
the unilateral treaties. But with the growth.of nationalism it is no 
longer respected by the Chinese, not even by the Christians. Some mis- | 
sionaries out of their sincerity and courage have already renounced its 
protection, although with very little effect either moral or material so far. 
That it will ultimately go out of existence is only a matter of time. | 
But its bad associations will probably continue in the memory of the sf 
Chinese people for centuries to come. i 

Owing to anti-Christian propaganda in China and lack of adequate 
support from abroad Christian education is in a peculiarly precarious 
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situation. It is not officially sanctioned in Nationalist China. Since 
the Nationalist Government has required registration of all private 
schools, some Christian institutions have complied with it by making 
certain needed changes and then submitting their application. But they 
are not yet granted recognition. Certain institutions are adopting a 
wait-and-see policy primarily because of their objection to the require. 
ment of making religious courses optional. How long the question will 
remain pending it is difficult to determine, but Christian schools will have 
to yield in order to carry on their work in the future. 

The last but not the least is the problem of the status of the mission- 
ary. In most cases he has already turned over his administrative charge 
to his Chinese colleagues, but he still exercises a considerable amount of 

“influence.” In other cases the missionary has gone back to his own 
country and will remain there unless he is called on to return to his 
China post. But some still stay in the treaty ports with their deter- 
mination and readiness to oppose any progressive movement in the country 
and are actually carrying on certain insidious propaganda. On the whole 
the average Chinese attitude toward the missionary is quite friendly. So 
long as he feels and acts as a Christian servant in China and of China he 
is sure to be well received everywhere. The time will come when this 
problem will eventually disappear with the use of that term to denote a 
calling which after all is not fundamentally different from a_ similar 
calling in one’s own country. 


China's Economic Challenge to the Missionary 
MAXWELL S. STEWART | 


OST missionaries pass through severe periods of heart-searching 
when after coming to China they find themselves living in luxury 
while the people whom they have set out to help have not even 
the barest necessities of life. Most of us have faeed the problem 

at one time or another, but with very few exceptions the difficulty and 
disconcerting nature of these doubts have forced us to escape from them 
by specious rationalization. Yet no matter how many times we may 
dismiss these haunting pangs of conscience, the bitter reality of the 
situation constantly rises up to plague u us. And the reality - es to be 
worse than we had first feared. 

For the sake of clarity, let us put the facts as baldly as possible 
tearing aside for the time being the attractive robes of convention and 
casuistry. Weare living in comfort in a country where even the meagrest 
living is denied to millions who toil as we never have, a country which 
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seems G -tined to bear the economic burden of the world for many years 
in the future without adequate compensation. We have appointed our- 
selves to come to this unfortunate country to live a life of comparative 
idleness and luxury upon the labor of the Chinese people. We have 
wealth ; we can and do purchase the labor of thousands of Chinese workers 
to feed, clothe and wait upon us. The excuse which we offer for thus 
appropriating their labor is that we are rendering the Chinese people a 
service which they could not accomplish for themselves by bringing them 
education, medical service and Christianity. Granting this very evident 
- @ contribution, the fact remains that we are virtually self-appointed, and — 
e that millions of Chinese have very different ideas from ours concerning | 
f the value of the service which we render. 


However, far more serious than the anomaly of our position as 
individuals is our position as a group. The force which has held China 

. down, and which threatens to bind the nation economically for many years 

y to come 1s commonly called—by non-Cccidentais—‘“imperialism.” Be- 

, cause of the earlier industrialization of Europe and America, China finds 

) herself unable to compete on equal terms in the economic sphere with 

: western nations. The economic control of the world, in a very real 

; sense, rests in Wall Street, and as missionaries we are dependent for 

d support upon that force which holds the Chinese people in bondage. 

We are then in fact parasites. We have exempted ourselves from 
the labor of the world, the never-ending struggle against nature, that we 
might come out and live on the Chinese people. We have done it with 
the best of intentions, and as representatives of another culture and 
civilization we have made an important contribution; but as missionaries 
we have furthered and nourished the Beast itself—imperialism. The 
very presence of missionaries has stimulated the taste and desire for tor- 
eign goods; the churches and schools which have been established have 
gone a long way to create further economic wants among the Chinese 
people. Not all of these are by any means bad in themselves, but foreign . 
trade has been accompanied by economic and even political bondage. 
Moreover it would be difficult to maintain that foreign trade has brought 
with it a higher standard of living for the masses of the Chinese people. 

For years earnest and sensitive missionaries have been seeking an 
escape from what they felt to be an essentially immoral situation. There 
are a few who have identified themselves completely with the Chinese 
and adopted their standard of living. If by so doing, it means that 
they accept their share of the burden of life, they have a solution, but 
a solution calling for heroic sacrifice. And there is no intrinsic merit 
in sacrifice for its own sake. One of life’s tragedies is the vast number 

_ Of needless sacrifices that are made in the name of religion and which 
are without avail. Even after the sacrifice has been made, the basic 

problem—the economic problem—remains unsolved. Tolstoy, the great 
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religious mystic, has made a very vivid statement of the issue. “Wha 
men most need ts life,”’ he declares, “and therefore to defend people and 
to teach them and to make their lives more agreeable it is necessary to 
preserve life itself, and my neglect to take part in that struggle and my 
consumption of other people's labour destroys people’s lives. And there. 
fore tt is impossible and insane to try to serve men while destroying 
their lives.” 

We are the victims of our own limitations. Admitting the evil of 
the situation, most of us say that there is nothing that can be done 
to remedy it. We think that the forces which enslave us are invincible: 
that they are too well-organized and too deeply entrenched in our 
civilization to warrant any hope of overcoming them. The Church it- 
self is for the most part in the hands of the enemy. The real tragedy 
of the situation is that we are not struggling. We have a tendency to 
confess ourselves beaten without even trying our strength. Our very 


is possible to improve the conditions of human life. And yet, although 
most of us recognize that capitalism and imperialism as _ institutions 
are merely modern manifestations of those aspects of human life to which 
religion is eternally opposed, we hesitate to make a frontal attack. The 
immorality of the situation lies not so much in the fact that we of the 
West have a higher standard of living than the Chinese, but that we are 
not doing anything to remove the glaring injustice of the situation. In 
itself, it ‘would not benefit them to bring our standard down to theirs; 
our task is to raise their standard up to ours. 

Our pessimism is not wholly justified by the facts. Imperialism 
contains the germs of its own decay, but the ways of nature are tor- 
tuously slow. Or it may be destroyed from without by social revolutions 
such as we have witnessed in Russia. But in either case there is a 
tremendous price to be paid. If the moral forces of organized religion, 
as expressed in the missionary movement, could be utilized to attack 
the very roots of the system, its destruction might be accomplished at 
an insignificant cost. 

But even a vigorous opposition to the imperialist system and all 
that it represents would not absolve the missionary from responsibility 
for the economic situation in which he finds himself as an individual. 
He is still a non-producer living on the labor of his fellow men. Only 
if he manages somehow to gear into the national life so that his con- 
tribution to the welfare of the country is unmistakable can he satisfy 
his conscience. And that is a far more difficult task than appears at 
first thought. For example we usually think of the physician as making 
a contribution that is definitely beneficial. Yet any sociologist will tell 
you that it is very doubtful whether in the long run it is advantageous 
for China to save the lives of millions of weak and diseased persons 


presence on the mission field ought to indicate that we believe that it» 
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when there is not enough food to go around. Only in case the physician 
can give some definite aid in restricting the numbers pressing upon 
the food supply is he facing the realities of the, situation. Similarly 
there are very grave doubts as to whether the graduates of mission 
schools are any better fitted to enter into the life of their country than 
the graduates of government schools. In fact many of the most serious 
dificulties into which China has fallen have been the result of a too 
facile imitation of western institutions and methods. 

One wonders if the ultimate solution for the individual is not that 
of Tolstoy. If every one of us lived simply and was able to make 
his or her contribution to the ordinary economic activities of life, it 
would not only obviate the glaring discrepancies which now render sterile 
our moral idealism but it might gain us personal salvation as well. 
There is very little to be said for an asceticism which removes one from 
the world in which he must work; but it would seem that much might 
be said for a simplicity of life which would free one from the morally 
debilitating effect of western materialism and bring one into closer har- 
mony with the Chinese people. There is a tremendous challenge inherent 
in the situation, but it is not a challenge to sacrifice. It is a challenge 


to lay emphasis on the essential values of life rather than the superficial. 


It is a challenge to utilize the dynamic power of religion not as a refuge 
from the harshness of life but for the transformation of life. 

_ However, the application of these principles is fraught with difh- 
culties. It would necessitate a radical change in the organization of 
our activities. Unlike Tolstoy we cannot simply retire to our estates, 
work in the fields in the daytime, and write at night. Living as we 
do in a foreign country, it is difficult to fit into the nation’s economic 
life. Yet—in addition to performing a number of the menial tasks 


around the home which readily occur to one—there are ways in which 


we may use our distinctive capacities to advantage. Our schools and 
colleges would be meeting a much greater need than at present if they 
were organized around some productive enterprise, in which as teachers 
we might share. As westerners we ought to be able to make a 
much greater technical contribution to the modernization of industry 
and agriculture than we have in the past. There ought to be those among 
us who are able to give themselves to the study of the larger aspects of 
China’s economic problems. And instead of concentrating our efforts 
on. the relief of suffering, and thereby frequently bring about an even 
greater amount of suffering, we should turn our efforts towards the 
removal of its cause. 3 

Unless we throw all of our energies into the overcoming of the 
existing economic inequalities, we have no right to expect peace of con- 
science. As long as we allow such barriers to exist between us and our 
fellow men, all of our other efforts will remain meaningless. It may 
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seem odd to identify the struggle against economic injustice with the 
religion of Jesus, but in our age the tw are practically inseparable. }t 
is only through such a struggle that we may secure for ourselves and 
others the abundant life that Jesus desired to bring all men. 


Student Evangelism in the Far East 


LAUTENSCHLAGER 


ESUS’ approach to men was determined by two things: (1) The 

condition and desire of those approached. (2) The nature of 

the religion he wished to present. We must study Jesus’ method 

and use it in the light of the need and condition of the one 
approached. 

When the two disciples followed Jesus and he said to them “Whom 
seek ye a and they answered “‘Where dwellest thou?’’, he said “Come 
and see.”” He took advantage of this interest to invite them to his house 
and to become their host. for a day. By the end of that day they had 
not only become disciples but disciple-makers. At another time he told 
Zaccheus he was going to dine at his house and Zaccheus became a new 
man. Nothing pleases the student more than to visit or to be visited 
by his teacher, the foreign guest. 

“Be willing to be helped as well as give help,” is a good motto. 


To the Samaritan woman Jesus said, “Give me to drink.”” To be asked 


for help by a member of a race, which, the Samaritans thought, con- 
sidered itself infinitely above its Samaritan neighbor, was a surprise 
from which this woman never recovered. It opened her heart to receive 
such deep spiritual truth that she soon led her village to hear Christ. 
The people of the East feel that we have the same superiority-complex 
that the Samaritans attributed to the Jews. To ask a Chinese student 


. for needed help often induces the same reaction of surprise and open- 


heartedness. Continually doing for others without giving them a chance 
to do something tor you may breed a spirit of dependence and inferiority 
which is not healthy and which may become a spirit of. resentment and 
rebellion. 

We must not be dogmatic as if we » already have the totality of 
all truth and it is only a matter of giving information. The method 
is discussion and the student must have a feeling that he has had a 
share in the conclusions reached. We must also feel we have received 
spiritual help. It must be a matter of sharing. The students with 
whom we work must be made to feel that they also had a share in the 
enrichment of the evangelist’s life. We must be able to say with Paul, 
“T am debtor,’”’ because we actually have received as well as given. 
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_ What are the desires of the student? He may desire contact with 
the foreigner simply to have a chance to learn how other people live and 
what they think. He may wish for the friendship of people with wider 

experience, or he may only wish to learn and practise English. If he is 
already interested in religion and has come because he expects religious 
help he will want a religion which is scientific, undogmatic and which 


demonstrates dynamic power. If he already knows something about | 


Christianity, he is almost sure to have a deep appreciation of Jesus, only 
equalled by his deep suspicion as to the ulterior motives of the Church. 
He has an impression that the Church is more interested in spreading 
western civilization and in building institutions than in establishing the 
Kingdom of Heaven and in teaching Jesus’ Way of Life. That is, he 
wants definite evidence that Christianity is not selfish! 

What is the condition of the student? He is patriotic and wishes 
to sacrifice for his country and society. He longs for real friendship. 
He rebels against existing economic inequalities and the backwardness 
of his own people. He is critical toward others but super-sensitive to 
criticism. He is tempted to blame other nations and people for his own 
weaknesses and for those of his nation. Like most people, he is human 
enough to make more excuses for himself than for others. Reared in 
the Confucian tradition, it is almost axiomatic for him to believe that if 
he fails intellectually or morally his school and teachers are to blame 
for not having given him a better example. 3 

The student wants immediate benefit. The first few contacts must 
count. We must discover which of the student’s desires is most 
legitimate and most amenable to immediate attention. He will come to 
a Bible Class once expecting help and a second time from a sense of 
fairness, but then he is gone. His first contacts must give him realizable 
value. With Jesus, the first contact never failed to make a lasting 
impression. 

In Bible Study, we should begin with a “Life of Christ” which 
gives his greatest teachings and his main movements intelligently and 
rapidly. Before the end of the second lesson something of the great 
attractiveness of Jesus must grip the student. The approach to religion 
and God must be by way of Jesus. It is Jesus that attracts. ‘And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” Right after the “Shanghai 
Affair,” when there was a great revulsion of feeling against foreigners 
and Christianity, a senior in one of my Chinese classes openly denounced 
western nations and the Christian Church. He declared in class that the 
Church is an agent of capitalistic imperialism and that atheism is superior 
to such religion. But when I said to him, “Mr. . . . You have studied 
the New Testament for three years, what do you think of Jesus?”, 
his face brightened and he replied, “I should like to be like Jesus. I can 
say Jesus is my God.” And when I proved to him that the present 
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generation of missionaries sympathize with China, and with every other 
people struggling for legitimate political and economic freedom, he wen; 
back and apologized to the senior class for anything that he may. have 
said that was unjust. — 

Mr. Leete, student evangelist in Tientsin, tells of a member of 
a Bible class in a government school, who, after several months of study 
of the Life of Jesus, came and said that while the teacher had never 
mentioned smoking nor immorality, many in the class had abandoned 
these bad habits. “It 1s wonderful,” he said “how the Life of Jesus 
influences you.” 

Mr. Leete tells of another class which doubted that it was physicalh 
possible for Jesus to heal the blind. He answered that the details were 
not given, but we were told to cure the sick and heal the blind also and 
he explained the modern fight against blindness and asked if thev would 
like to help. They went to a factory where scores of boys had tracoma. 
The class employed a doctor and nurse to care for the boys and at 
last several of the class learned how to give the rubbings. The whole 
factory was cleaned of the threat of blindness. The factory owners also, 
as a result of this student interest, became interested in their boys and 
instituted many reforms. This class prevented more blindness than 
Jesus ever cured! ‘Greater things than these shall ye do.” The in- 
tellectual problems vanish in the pragmatic experiaume of doing these 
greater things. 

In the reaction against other worldliness and supernaturalism, 
Christianity faces her greatest problem. Six years ago, in our school 
in China, we found no students who doubted the existence of God. 
Their greatest intellectual difficulty in becoming Christians was the 
divinity of Jesus. Everyone in our classes said Confucius believed 
in a Personal God. Now very many of them deny belief in a Personal 
God. In a class of forty students, including one Russian-nephew of 
Prince Lovv of the Kerensky Government—all but the Russian and 


I voted that Confucius did not believe in a Personal God nor in 


immortality. When a government school class was asked what the word 
superstition meant, they answered, “Belief in God.”’ 

While there is evidence that Confucius believed in a Personal God 
his influence was to depersonalize faith and secularize ethics. He used 
the personal name for God “Shang Ti,” only once and then in a 
quotation. He nearly always used the word ‘“T’ien” which means moral 
order, or ““Ming”’ which means fate. Laotzu, the founder of Taoism, 
spoke of his “Tao” as sustaining and feeding all things and said that 
salvation is finding the way of the Tao and following it. This Tao may 
also be only natural law or a moral order. Buddha was out and out 
atheistic. He preached salvation by good deeds and lived a rich, noble 
life. He was made into a god and a savior which gave him dynamic 
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her fan power for many; but scientific Buddhism in returning to its founder, 
finds atheism. The greatest problem that faces the student evangelist 
in the future is atheism. 

Confucius summed up his life ws saying, “The great mountain 
must crumble! The strong beam must break! And the wise man must 
dy fag wither away like a plant! There is no one in the empire who will 
make me his master! My time is come to die!’ We have here a dis- 
ed Mae appointed and pessimistic grand old moralist! Jesus at the age of 32 
faced the death of a martyr which he might easily have avoided by staying 
in the north country ruled by King Philip. When facing the cross he 


lly ie said, “It is better for you that I go away.’ “Fear not, little flock, 
re fag it is my Father’s good pleasure to give you ‘the kingdom.” a “The 
nd fim gates of hell shall not prevail.”’ . “The hour of my glorification is 
Id Macome.” .... “Itis accomplished.” 


He had much more reason to be pessimistic, for society not only 
rejected his teaching but slew the teacher. Yet Jesus remained a joyous, 
optimistic, triumphant young martyr who felt absolutely certain about 
the ultimate result. In Confucius we have hopeless pessimism, offering 
advice. In Jesus hopeful optimism, giving a life. 

Confucius taught the five great relationships—Ruler and subject; 
father and son; husband and wife; elder and younger brother; friend 
and friend. These, with the exception of one, are based on the relation 
of a higher to a lower class. Those in the lower category are to be 
made good by the example of the higher. This is contrary to the passion 
for democracy that is sweeping over the students of the Fast. Jesus 
said, “Henceforth I call you not servants but friends, for whatsoever 
I have heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” “He that is 
greatest shall be the servant of all.” ‘The son of Man came not to be 
served but to serve.”’ Jesus was the great democratizer of religion and 


f fe of human relations. 
| Confucius said, “The woman follows and obeys the man. In youth 
| 


she follows her father and elder brother, when married her husband, 
and when a widow, her son.” I have never seen a modern oriental 
student who accepts this attitude; but he does admire Jesus’ attitude 
| fm toward women and children and worships his life of sacrifice. “‘What 
| 7 a friend we have in Jesus,” could never be sung of Confucius. /t would 
make him too common. Jesus came down that he might lift us up; 
he became poor that we might be enriched. 

Without the pagan virtues of honor, courage, honesty, justice and 
truth, we could never have had the Christian graces of faith, hope and 
love. The highest ethic of Confucius is justice. That is noble. In 
the main our social order has not yet achieved that. But justice like 
duty will never save the world. It is the love that is more than duty 
and the “second mile” which creates the moral force that saves society. 
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Apart from a love that makes forgiveness and reconciliation possible 
men as well as nations and society have no hope. We are living iy 
the age of the social passion. No class is more swayed by this passion 
than the students of the Far East. Under the mastery of Jesus and 


_ His Way, the social and moral energies locked up in this generation of 


youth can carry our world far on the way toward that city wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

In the senior class at Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea, we 
were recently discussing the comparative merits of the Marxian method 
of class struggle and Jesus’ method, as solutions to modern problems 
After a clear statement of what the two methods meant, it was asked 
which offers the most practical permanent solution for the economic and 
political and the moral problems of Korea. Most of the students were 
within a few weeks of graduation and had no positions, or prospect of 
work. They had every temptation to be violently revolutionary and ye 
they agreed that the Jesus’ Way was best. Jesus’ Way and his per- 
sonality make an invincible and irresistable appeal. The social passion 
of this generation of students is an asset for evangelism. To fail to 
make Christ Lord of it is almost criminal! 

The student looking at history, society and his own heart sees 
the need of a dynamic of transforming power. The possibility of a 
changed life is the greatest glory of our faith. A new world is possible 
because new citizens are possible. The whole creation groaneth to give 
birth to this new world. The students of the East passionately desire 
it. All want a new social order, a new China, Korea or Japan. The 
real challenge to the students’ honesty and sincerity is—Does he want 
to be a new student, a new Chinese, a new Korean or a new Japanese? 

It was the experience that the early Christians had in Jesus that 
made them say that Jesus was God. No other ever said “I am the Good 
Shepherd, the Bread of Life, Water of Life, Light of the World, the 
Door of the Sheep, the Way, the Truth and the Life.” “I am the 
vine and ye are the branches.” “Without me ye can do nothing.’ 
“T will come again.”’. “I will send you the Comforter from the Father.’ 
None other ever made such claims. These claims were all verified in 
the experience of the disciples. They found Jesus so unique and that 
uniqueness so divine that they said such grace and such transforming 
power can be nothing short of God himself, and as they believed in only 
one God, and as their experience convinced them that Jesus was nothing 
less than God, they changed the Bible terminology which said he is the 
Son of God, and declared that he is God the Son. In the Trinity the 
Church Fathers tried to insist on and harmonize two great convictions, 
first, the unity of God and second, the conviction that the greatness and 
goodness and uniqueness of Jesus could be nothing less than God himseli. 
All goodness is God and Jesus was all goodness. He alone could say. 
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“He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” Perhaps we wouldn’t 
express our experience that way. That matters little. That we have 
that experience matters much! Anything less is not evangelism. Per- 
haps atheism has done us great service in driving\us back to Jesus for 
our approach to God. We feel so sure that theism is going to be the 
great stone of stumbling, whereas it used to be the Cross, that we are 
constrained to believe that the student evangelist may have to take the 
position that for us Christians Jesus is God. If we do, will not the 
student who sincerely accepts Jesus as Life and the Way find Him all 
sufficient, and will he not in time through God the Son, come also to a 
rich and sure fellowship with God the Father? | 
I will conclude with suggesting some essentials in student evange- 
lism. These are:—Enthusiasm for Jesus Christ: study Jesus’ method 
of approach: study desires and conditions of students approached: 
strengthen their virtues and give as much immediate help as possible: 
get students to engage in Christian service: begin with Jesus and not 
with philosophy, science or the Old Testament: take advantage of the 
social passion and make Christ Lord of it: in a study ot comparative 
religion be absolutely fair with the great sages and Jesus will still be 
unique and divine in comparison : approach God by way of Jesus: present 
Jesus as the dynamic of transforming power for a new life of service. 


tin 


A Simple Talk on Repeating the Name of Buddha* 
(ax mt) 


TRANSLATED BY D. C. GRAHAM | 


HY should one repeat Buddha’s name? What is the benefit in 
repeating the name of Buddha? We must all make this clear 
(to ourselves) if we are to develop a believing mind, manifest 

a great willingness, and afterwards be ready to truly go and 
earnestly repeat the name of Buddha; and not do so vainly. You should 
know that O-mi-t’o-fuh is an ancient Buddha of the Western Paradise. 
For he at the time of Fah Tsang Bi Ch’iu ( #& 5 He Ep), on earth before 
King Buddha, made forty-eight great vows to (save) ferry all creatures. 
Among these are the words, “If there is any creature who repeats my 
name and does not ascend to my Kingdom, I will not attain to Buddha- 
hood.” This is a vow made by O-mi-t’o-fuh himself. It is only 
necessary for you to worship him and repeat his name, and he will come 


* This is a translation of a Buddhist tract, the object of which is to induce people 
to repeat over and over the name of Amitabha, the Buddhist God of the Western 
Paradise. Throughout this tract the words O-mi-t’o-fuh, Mi-t’o, and most frequently 
Buddha, refer to this god. 
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and welcome you into his most happy kingdom to hear the Classics, to 
hear the (Buddhist) laws, to enjoy all happiness, and never again to 
be subject to transmigration or endlessly enveloped by birth and death. 
After a long time you will certainly become a Buddha, and return to 
everywhere to ferry all creatures, so that they also will escape from suffer- 
ing and secure happiness. Let everybody think; since Mi-t’o 1s thus 
zealously hopeful for us, we ought not to disregard his heart, and should 
very early show a willingness to repeat the name of Buddha, and seek to 
rise to the Western Paradise. Can this be otherwise than a good thing? 
In the T’ang Dynasty there was an official named. Beh Loh T’ien. 
Out of his salary he spent three million cash to embroider an image of 
O-mi-t’o-fuh. Wherever he went, he hung this up, and looking at it 
repeated to it the name of Buddha. He also wrote an article, telling 
us Chinese, that whether wise or foolish, wealthy or poor, old or young, 
male or female, whenever we have a time of joy or happiness, we should 
certainly repeat the name of O-mi-t’o-fuh; or when we have an occasion 
of sorrow or suffering, we should also repeat the name of O-mi-t’o-fuh. 
Why is this? Because O-mi-t’o-fuh originally made great vows on our 
behalf. Therefore, we should have great good will towards O-m1-t’o-fuh, 
so that without knowing it we lose our mouths and speak forth his name. 
This explanation is truly not erroneous. I think that all of you have 
seen and heard of it. a pe 
| But how can you, by repeating his name, be born into that Paradise? 
This doctrine is very long and minute. Let everybody carefully listen 
to my explanation. Any person who has a mind is able to think, and 
so he has thoughts. One thought is the seed of one transmigration. 
On forming the thought one will fall into its particular district. If your 
thought is truly courageous and corresponds to the first-class ten evils, 
killing, stealing, fornication, lying, evil-mouths, two-tongues, flattering, 
covetousness, anger, stupid desiring, then you will fall into the territory 
of hell. If the thought is slow or quick, corresponding to the medium ten 
evils, then you will fall into the borders of the starving demons. If the 
thought is slow and weak, corresponding to the lesser ten evils, then you 
will fall into the region of animals. If the thought corresponds to the 
things which should be prohibited and the good things that should be 
done, and one has a mind that likes the good and hates the evil, then he 
will fall into the Shiu Lo border (@ 9 3B). If when the thought arises 
it corresponds to the five prohibited (kinds of actions), then one will 
fall into the region of men. If the thought rises to the four regions of 
contemplation and the eight meditations or the first-class ten virtues, 
then it (fits in with) the region of heaven. If the thought corresponds 
with the lack of self-consciousness and the four truths, suffering, as- 
sembling, being destroyed, learning, that (fits with) the good-repute 
region. If the thought is non-self-conscious, and corresponds to the 
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twelve causes, it (belongs to) the Uen Gioh region (#@ #% Fe). If one 
is able to correspond to the P’u T’i (3% # agp) bodhi, (intelligence of 
Buddha) mind, and the six means of passing to Nitvana, charity, patience, 
energy, morality, tranquility, contemplation, and wisdom, and all good 
deeds, he (fits) the region of bodhisattvas (# pe FR). If one can act 
in accordance with great mercy without natural cause, and an equally 
(manifested) great compassion, according to true virtuous qualities, and 
according to the reputation of the ten thousand vast virtues, then it 
(accords with) the Buddha region. In this way are the ten law-regions 
all distinguished according to the thoughts of mortals, each one himself 
knowing the causes, and each one himself bearing the fruits. Aside 
from Buddha, no mortal can avoid having thoughts, so he can 
not be outside these ten regions. We should sincerely take care, by day 
and by night, of our thoughts as to what region they largely correspond 
with and with what region they exhibit (the corresponding ) courage, then 
some day when we are about to die, we need not ask another what region 
our little soul will fall into, for we ourselves should already have learnt 
this. 

_ Since everyone of course understands this doctrine, let him please 
minutely judge his own mind. If he does not think (in accordance with) 
the Buddha region, then he will think according to the nine regions. If 
he does not think in accordance with the three conveyances, bodhisattvas, 
gE), Uen Gioh #), Shen Wen (3® then he will think 
according to the six commons, heaven, men, shiu lo (4 #6), hell, starving 
demons, animals. If he does not think in accordance with the (regions 
of) men and heaven, then he will think according to the three roads, hell, 
starving demons, animals. If he does not think in accordance with 
demons or animals, then. he will think according to the region of hell. 
We cannot, of course, cease thinking, so we ought to repeat and repeat 
and repeat the name of Buddha. If today we sow the Buddha cause, in 


‘the future we shall certainly reap the Buddha fruit (become a Buddha). 


Da-Shai-Tsi Pusah (K 9 3B ¥ fe) well said, “If one meditates 
on Buddha and repeats (the name of) Buddha first, afterwards he will 
certainly see Buddha, So all the people recorded in the two books, ““The 
Record of The Pure Land Holy Ones” and “The Escape-Birth Book,” as 
repeating the name of Buddha, on dying saw O-mi-t’o-fuh holding a lotus 
flower in his hands, together with all the bodhisattvas coming to welcome 


them. There are a great many such incidents in each province, among 
all the people who repeat the name of Buddha, whether priests or common 
‘people. If they have true hearts, there are none of them with whom this 


(practice) is not efficacious. 

In ordinary times when one has become ill, or has met demonical 
influences, or injustice, or has been imprisoned or bound with wooden 
collars or chains, and is to receive official punishment or execution, it is 
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only necessary for them to repent of their sins with a true heart, bow 
(kowtow) obediently, and with a whole heart and all their thoughts 
repeat the name of Buddha. Thus sickness can be healed, demons driven 
away, injustice changed, freed from prison, cangues and chains secured, 
and the life completely protected. 

Why is this? You should know that Buddha (Amitabha) has been 
developed through countless aeons. His name is ten thousand virtues 
vast. Among all heavenly beings, divine dragons, shiu lo ( @& #6), hell, 
starving demons, or animals, there is no one who, when he hears his 
name, is not moved to be reverently obedient, so that little things like 
doing away with injustice, healing diseases, exorcising demons, and 
removing calamities, truly do not reckon as anything at all. For instance. 
if people are having a quarrel and can not desist, and suddenly a man of 
great reputation comes, a man of great fame and power, and of influential 
standing, and speaks and decides the matter for them, which of the 


-quarrelling people would dare to say a word in contradiction? So also 


Buddha’s great mercy and compassion are both wise and efficacious, and 
if once we repeat his great name, then sins will disappear and injustices 
will be removed, and since they have received benefits they will not come 
again and trouble one. 

Some people, when they hear these words, will certainly have some 
doubts, and will say, ““How can repeating Buddha’s name have such 
benefits:’”” Let me make a comparison. For instance, if we take a 
needle or a small stone, and place it on the top of water, it will certainly 
sink; it cannot float to the opposite shore. If we have a big boat and 
not merely a needle or a stone, but even ten million catties of steel, or 
several thousand feet of foundation stones. all may be easily ferried 
across a river. If we want to ferry over this river of life and death, it 
will not do merely to trust in our own strength. If we trust in 
Q-mi-t’o-fuh, who is perfectly dependable, then we need not fear. Let 
everybody consider. Since one can escape life and death and trans- 


- migration because he repeats Buddha’s name, what is there difficult about 


all earthly matters? | 

Moreover, everybody’s heart is a most happy land. Each person 
in his heart has an O-mi-t’o-fuh. Therefore the ancients said. “Only 
let our hearts be clean ground, and one’s natural heart is Mi-t’o.”” Yes. 
certainly this is correct, for all mortals are people in Mi-t’o’s heart. 
and Mi-t’o is Mi-t’o in the hearts of all mortals. If you use the 
people in Mi-t’o’s heart to repeat the name of the Mi-t’o who is in the 
hearts of all people, is it at all possible that the Mi-t’o who is in the hearts 
of all creatures will not respond to the creatures who are in Mi-t’os 
heart ? | 

There are some who say. “Good and evil have causes and effects. 
The recompense is invariable. It today one merely repeats the name of 
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Buddha, and does not give up his sins and change for the good, how 
can it be that his former sins are then removed? If you do not do 
some good, how can you escape rebirth and attain to the happy country ?” 
There are two kinds of teaching that can explain this. Past transgres- 
sious were performed from the heart. If today you repeat the name 
of Buddha, then the thoughts of your heart are pure. Not only are you 
without evil thoughts, but even all your miscellaneous wanton thoughts 
are removed. If you only have an O-mi-t’o-fuh phrase in your hearts, 
the Buddhist Sacred Book has said, “‘It the heart is pure, then the Buddha- 
land is pure.’””, One’s mind when repeating the name of Buddha, since 
it is already perfectly clean, is therefore able to move Mi-t’o to come 
and welcome him. The ancients aida if you carry your sins and 
escape rebirth, in the future when youl have secured fruitage you will 
come again and ferry (save) all creatures. Although year sins reach up 
to heaven, they can all be removed. Moreover, the Shih Luh Guan King 
(++ + #8 FE) savs, “If vou say O-mi-t’o-fuh once it can remove the sins 
of eighty aeons of births and deaths.” That is, repeating the name of 
Buddha can annul sins. For it is not difficult for those who have 
formerly sinned to be forgiven, or for those who have not sinned to 
avoid sinning. As to having a mind to do good, one’s ability to do good 
is small. If you repeat the name of Buddha with a whole heart, then 
every thought is Buddha and every idea is good. This is a far truer 
way than vour trying to force yourself to do peed.” 

In the Sacred Book it says, “If in the whole universe you take 
the seven precious doctrines and spread them abroad, it is not so good as 
saying once the name of Lama Buddha, for the righteousness of spreading 
truth abroad is nothing more than developing happiness. If you repeat 
the name of Buddha, then you have already planted the Buddhist cause 
of escaping birth and death. Moreover, if one with his whole heart 
repeats the name of Buddha, all things will be relinquished, and that 
freely. If one with his whole heart repeats the name of Buddha, then 
his evil thoughts will be done away with, that is, inhibited. If you 
repeat Buddha’s name ‘with a whole heart, it is not possible to think 
wanton thoughts, and that is forbearance. If one repeats Buddha with 
his whole mind, with no backsliding, that is diligence. If one with his 
whole heart repeats the name of Buddha and the regions of his heart 
are right, then that is fixed. If one repeats Buddha with the whole heart 
and the true thoughts are divided clearly, that is wisdom. In these ways 
you can see that you only need to repeat the name of Buddha with a whole 
heart and the six means of passing to Nirvana will all be cultivated. 
There is no good comparable to this. 

There are also people who say, since the repeating of Buddha’s name 
is so advantageous, can I on the one hand commit sin, and on the other 
hand repeat Buddha’s name? You do not know that if you are counting 
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on repeating Buddha’s name the just thing is to develop a repentant mind, 
and taking the things from your early childhood until today, and from 
your birth to the present, all the sins and transgressions, known or 
unknown, remembered or forgotten, repent of all of them. All things 
of the past, as though vou died yesterday; all things of the future, as 
though you were born today. The things of the past must not be com- 
mitted anew. This is the doctrine. If you have a doubtful thought 
or a false thought, then it will not be possible to come to fruition. How 
can it be permissible for you again to commit sin? 

There are also some who say, “I have seen many of the people who 
repeat the name of Buddha whose thoughts are wanton, their words 
reckless, and their actions deceitful. Is it possible for such people to 
be wrongly born (into Buddhaland)?’’ They do not know that such 
people, although they nominally repeat the name of Buddha, have nothing 
in common with Buddha, and completely misunderstand how to repeat 
his name, nor do they understand the principle of escaping transmigration, 
Certainly they can not reach fruition, but can only sow some Buddha 
causes in preparation for learning Buddha _ a true heart in some 
future day. 

There are some also who say. “The sins formerly committed you 
can eradicate by repeating the name of Buddha. Yet the thoughts of 
one’s mind are disorderly and easily commit new sins, since there are 
lacking the ability of fixed meditation and the patience of fixed maturity. 
When evil thoughts arise, one is helpless. How is it possible to attain 
to the quiet regions?” They do not know that vou can not conceive 


of the powers of the mind, nor is it possible to conceive of the power of ° 


Buddha. The Kuan King ({% #£) says, “If the mind acts Buddha, then 


‘the mind is Buddha.” Inferring in this way, you can know that if the 


mind acts hell then the mind is hell. If the mind acts as starving demons, 
then the mind is starving demons. If the mind acts animals, the mind 
then is animals. If the mind acts as man or heaven, then the mind is 
man or heaven. If the mind acts as O Lo Han (pj #€ #8), then the 
mind is O Lo Han. If the mind acts as P’ieh Tsi Fuh (BE 3% 4p), then 
the mind is P’ieh Tsi Fuh. If the mind acts as a Bodhisattva, then the 
mind is a Bodhisattva. You can turn it about and say, if your mind 
does not act as hell, hungry demons, or animals, you are not hell, hungry 
demons, or animals. If your mind does not act as man or heaven, then you 
are not man or heaven. If your mind does not act as O Lo Han, P’ieh 
Tsi Fuh, or a Bodhisattva, then you are not O Lo Han, P’ieh Tsi Fuh. 
or Bodhisattva. If your mind does not act as Buddha, then you are not 
Buddha. It is evident that the ten law-regions are all created by peoples’ 


‘minds, and if they do not create the one kind of mind, then they will 


create the other. To know this doctrine is to be intelligent. and to grasp 
firmly this purpose is to be settled. 
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ust 

al I also remember two sentences that are very good. They are that 
a the mind is able to create evil, and the mind is also able to transform 
or Mcvil. Therefore it is said, “If the mind acts the six common regions, 


igs fm then it is the six common regions. If the mind, acts the four holy 

regions, then it is the four holy regions.” That is, the mind is able 
to create evil. Moreover, the evil created by former thoughts, the 
later thoughts can change over. For instance, if the former thoughts 
fell into the three evil roads, and I take my thoughts and turn them 
towards the five prohibitions and the ten good ways, then I can be a 
ho | human being or a god. In case my former thoughts have already fallen 
among men or gods, if I take my thoughts and turn them towards the 


ds 
to (| four truths, or the twelve causes, or the six means of passing to Nirvana, 
ch |e and to all good deeds, then they can be of good repute, of the Uen Gioh 


rm iu Bodhisattva regions. And this is not all, for the sins created 
during the past aeons have been created by your mind. All you need to 
do is to change your thoughts, and the evil you have done will be trans- 
formed. For instance, here is one who should certainly receive a good 
recompense, yet if his mind inclines towards the evil, he turns towards 
it; or here is one who should certainly receive an evil recompense, yet if his 
mind inclines towards the good, he turns towards the good side. This is 
what the Confucianists mean by saying that there is no one who does not 
seek out his own calamity or happiness, and it is what the Taoists mean 
| by the saying that there are no gates to calamity or happiness, but are 
, [created by people themselves. Since the mind is able to create or to 
» fe change evil, it is therefore said that you can not measure the power of 
fe the mind. This is the teaching. Since our minds are thus to be viewed 
n 


with awe we ought to form a fixed purpose to do good and not to do 
evil, and then all will be well. If we constantly repeat the name of 
_ #@ Buddha, then what the mind creates are Buddha causes, and the mind 
| f/m turns to the side of Buddha fruition. Inasmuch as that mind inclines to 
. fe the side of Buddha fruition, then that mind is a Buddha. The ten law 
. IB regions are distinguished only in the thoughts. In the thoughts they 
can be created, and in the thoughts they can be transformed. Therefore 
the ancients said, “It is important that you should be careful of your 
| work when you are alone.” There are also people who say. “The 
Confucian religion must establish merit, speech, and virtue. The Taoists 
must refine the essence, the breath and the animal spirits. One who 
studies Confucianism or Taoism (may ask), “What is there wrong about 
it? Why is it necessary to repeat the name of Buddha?” They do not 
know that the Confucian method consists only in generation after 
generation following those who lead; this it is not easy to lay aside. 
The teaching of the Taoist religion means no more than mounting to 
heaven, and then when the happiness of heaven is near, naturally one 
falls back. For instance,in ascending a mountain, one crawls step by 
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step toward the top, with a great deal of effort. Miss your footing 
just a little, and you will fall down a precipice a hundred thousand fee 
high. If you repeat the name of Buddha, then because of the power oj 
Mi-t’o’s vows it is convenient for him to receive and guide you: Depend. 
ing on Mi-t’o’s majestic power, which can easily move us, we can arriy 
at paradise and put an end to transmigration and become forever fre 
from unhappiness. We can also secure the help of Buddha and all th 
most righteous people, so that we can certainly become Buddhas. Thu 
it can be seen that Confucianism and Taoism are too difficult, and that 1 it 
is far easier to repeat the name of Buddha. 


( To be continued). 


The Paradise of Pootoo 
W. E. WILKINSON 


PENNE fall of Peking, the consequent hope of a period of unity and 
1 constructive effort in national affairs, provided in some part a 

background for the Fifth Conference of the Employed Officers’ 

Association of the Y.M.C.A.’s of China. The long years of 
civil strife draw to a close; the time now seems ripe for a concerted 
effort towards reconstruction for the China that is to be. Since our 
previous conference, the strain of life for our members has been intense; 
it has been a severe testing-time for every thoughtful Chinese. High. 
hopes have been dashed to the ground; there have been deep heart- 
searchings, and a sobering of spirit among us all as the months and years 
rolled by. But the conference met in hope. In the sacred Buddhist 
island of Pootoo, where the conference met from June 12-20, the exquisite 
natural beauty of sky, sea, and hill, enriched by centuries of patient 
Buddhist art, we found an Earthly Paradise, far from the distractions of 
daily business, wherein new dreams for our work in China could he 
dreamed, new visions seen. 

Seventy-two Chinese and twenty-three foreign secretaries attended 
the conference. All the chief centres of Y.M.C.A. work in the land, 
from Canton to Mukden, from, Yunnan to Shanghai, were represented. 
Mr. Maruyama, honorary secretary of the Chinese Student Y.M.C.A. in 
Tokyo, was a welcome delegate. Five Chinese visitors and three foreign 
made up the roll. Of these latter, Dr. Fletcher S. Brockman, Associate 
General Secretary of the National Council of North America and Mrs. 
Brockman, Mr. Chas. A. Herschleb, Corresponding Secretary for the 
Far Eastern Area of the National Council, were renewing Chinese friend- 
ships made years ago, when the Chinese movement had the joy of their 
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services. Dr. McCracken, of © Shanghai acted as Medical Officer to 
the group. 

The group was very varied; many of the delegates, secretaries of 
more recent appointment, had not met before, as the previous. conference 
was held five years ago. But from the moment we got aboard our boat 
at Shanghai there began a process of fellowship, deep, broad, and 
satisfying. It began in mutual suffering and physical discomfort, as on 
the first night the rain soaked the upper deck of the little boat where we 
all slept. The fellowship developed among the enchanted surroundings 
of Pootoo, in the joy of beauty and of worship. The fellowship spirit 


manifested at Pootoo will live long in the memories of the delegates. 


_ In part, perhaps in large measure, the spirit of harmony was due to 
the sheer beauty of the island. When the emotional pitch is set so high by 
the beauty of hills, temples, glowing golden sands, the deep blue of the 
Pacific, then discord, acrimony, lack of fellowship, are simply impossible. 
To almost all the delegates, Pootoo was a new revelation of the beauty 


of the earth. It is a small island, some four miles long, rising, green 


and luxuriant, a thousand feet to Buddha’s Peak with its little white 
lighthouse atop. Amid the greenery, great square granite boulders, split 
from the sides of the mountain by the pounding of the seas and the 
winds, enthrall the eye with beauty. Looking from the mountain top 
the gleaming yellow beaches direct. the sight to the myriad isles, big, 
small, and mere uninhabited rocks, that swarm in the sea. And if the 
natural beauty of the place is enthralling, equally so are the works of 
art. Temples, large and small, cave-shrines, boulders carven with great 
characters, the long stone-flagged pilgrims’ way, all showed the fostering 
care of generations of Buddhist monks, and taught that God is thought 
of by them as a God of beauty. The delegates were housed in the “Back” 
Temple, the Fah Yti Ssu, ““Where the Precepts Fall like Rain,” the largest 
and perhaps the most beautiful of them all. Outside, noble trees dappled 
the stone-flagged courtyards with pleasing shade; inside, the shrines were 


‘carefully and cleanly kept. Ever and anon came the sound of chanting, 


the muffled boom of the gong, the clear ringing of the bells, as the monks 
conducted their devotions. Followed peace, uninterrupted and uplifting. 
And the soft-footed mild-eyed monks shuffled noiselessly about on their 
various duties. 

The purpose of the conference, in a word, was to discover the place 
of the Y.M.C.A. in the China that is to be. It was composed of a body 
of young Christian men, intently desirous of serving God and their 
country. In the past there has been certain experimental experience; at 
hand there is certain equipment, and a group of men. What is the 
ultimate purpose of the Y.M.C.A. and how will it fit into the China of 
the future? That was the question proposed at Pootoo. So the conference 
began with reports from the secretaries of those areas in China where 
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the Y.M.C.A. is represented. The major portion of the first three days 
was spent in ascertaining the objective facts of the case. What is the 
Y.M.C.A. at present doing? What are the conditions prevailing in the 
area in question? What does it propose to do in the future? Most 
secretaries made their reports under a five-fold heading. They indicated 
the social and political conditions prevalent in the city; they reported the 
trend of student life and thought; they spoke of the conditions among 
young men in general; the condition of the churches in the cities was 
dealt with; and finally time was given to plans and hopes in the future. 
In the short space alloted to this article it is obviously impossible to 
summarise these reports. Let it suffice to say that the dominant note 
was one of hope! In spite of the immense difficulties, through which the 
Church and all Christian organizations have passed in the last few years, 
in spite of civil war, the opposition of Communism, and the hostility of 
anti-Christians, hope was the dominant note. Smaller numbers, but a 
more close-knit fellowship ; some work curtailed, making possible a branch- 


‘ing out into other activities; antagonism faced is antagonism converted; 


these’ are thoughts from the reports. A note of hope; a feeling of 
maturity ; a closer walk with God. 

Reports completed, the conference broke up into smaller units for 
discussion. One large group discussed the character-forming activities 
of the Association, another the Y.M.C.A. as an educational agency. One 
small group discussed the future relationship between the movement in 
China and that in North America. And one small group was released 
from discussion to dream dreams and to see visions of the development 
of work among young men in the new China. This last report,* dealing 
with the immediate problems with which China must struggle, and the 
part that the Y.M.C.A. may be able to play under the help of God in 
that struggle. will prove to be one of the most interesting documents 
published in China of late years. It is one that all should read. 

But those of us who were at Pootoo would not accord the dis- 
cussions the first place in our hearts, interesting and fascinating though 


they were. The main value to the delegates was in the devotional and 


Bible study periods. And because these seemed to provide certain new 
values for conferences, they are worth while speaking of in some detail. 
Before breakfast for half an hour was the period of morning worship. 
The main lines of these periods were thought out thoroughly beforehand, 
and were printed in the Conference Book of Devotions. For the care- 


ful working out the scheme of morning worship the conference was in- 


debted to Dr. T. Z. Kon. The systematic plan on which they were 
worked out, though hardly to be called liturgical yet provided that unity 
of setting and spirit which sets the mind free from thinking about wor- 


*In the Report of the Fifth Conference of Employed Officers of Y.M.C.A. of 
China, 1928. Association Press of China. 
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shipping to worship itself. Thus hymns, responsive readings, periods of 
silence, Bible passages, short litanies, were chosen to keep the unity of 
the morning’s worship. And though many delegates were not used to 
the more formal kind of worship, yet it was generally agreed that devo- 
tions gained a real directness, and a new power, when carefully thought 
out and worked over beforehand. On one occasion, the leader of the 
morning’s worship saw fit to interject a short address ; and many delegates 
agreed that the intrusion of his personality broke through the unity of 
spirit that had been otherwise obtained. It must not be inferred that 
the worship was formal—in any cold and chilling use of the word. 
There was warmth, fervour, but rather the attitude was that of the soul 
seeking after God than of the soul listening to ill-arranged spiritual 
banalities. The periods of silence, preceded by a Bible quotation or a 
short exhortation to direct the mind, were specially treasured. 


The Bible study periods were in like manner carefully prepared in | 


advance. The main topic ‘Fellowship’ was continued throughout the 
eight days of the conference. Each day had its scriptural passages, 
quotations from the Chinese classics, longer quotations from modern 
writers who had dealt with the subject, and questions for discussion. No 
two groups dealt with the subject matter in precisely the same way: all 
groups agreed that the time allotted, forty-five minutes each day, was 
entirely too short. 

_ The worship and Bible study periods were closely linked in thought. 
That seems to be the right way. First to pray about a thing, and then 
to study it, provides the atmosphere in which alone right thinking can 


‘be done. _ A unity, not factitious, but arising out of the very nature of 


the material, was obtained because preliminary and careful thinking had 


been done. 
The music also hecneahe a new revelation. The hymn book we used 


—the Association Hymn Book—marks one of the early attempts to build 


-upa Chinese hymnology. Tunes had been gathered from varied sources, 


from Buddhist monastery and Confucian temple, as well as from the 
songs the people sing in the streets. For these tunes, as also for many 
of the words, the conference is indebted to Dr. T. Z. Koo, who, in 
his journeys about China is never without his flute and his denial 
music book. The melodies he hears are written down; later, harmonies 
are added. So has come an entirely new collection of Chinese melodies 
meet for Christian worship. Thus begins the new Chinese hymn book, 
in which we praise God in a musical language ‘understanded of the: 
people.” Chinese melodic cadences, so different from those of the West. 
ft word and thought aptly, and produce new v beauty for the glory and 
praise of God. 

It was my first big conference in China. Twelve months ago I 
was at home, engaged in the very ordinary work of a priest in a large 
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industrial parish in the North-of England. [Tor ten months I have been 
trying to find a new orientation in China, trying as far as a foreigner can, 
‘to see the problems of China from the inside, with I fear but a small 
measure of success. In those short ten months it is the student field 
that has claimed most of my attention, and student problems are much 
alike the world over. The Student Christian Movement at home, just 
like the Chinese Student Movement, sounds always the note of freedom 
against the oppression of the past, the note of idealism, the note of youth. 
But here among Y.M.C.A. secretaries, many of them older men, no longer 
marked by the violent enthusiasms of youth, was sounded the same note 
of idealism, the same note of the new freedom. It augurs well for the 
work of the Association in China that after the long years of difficulty, 
of hope deferred, should be sounded again the clear note of hope. 

It is necessary-to try to put into words something of the spirit 
achieved at Pootoo. But to describe so delicate and evanescent a thing 
in hard and deliberate words is difficult. At Pootoo the delegates found 
themselves bound into a unity which had hardly existed before; a group 
spirit emerged into consciousness; the welding power of a great purpose 
came into play. On the religious side, it was the seeking of fellowship 
with God, on which to build fellowship among ourselves. On the in- 


tellectual side we were driven to consider, not superficially, the reason of 


the being of the Y.M.C.A. in China, determined to follow the argument 
wherever it led. And on the practical side it was the determination to 


‘build, in our various areas in China, small fellowship groups of men 


who, conscious of the purpose of God in China today, were prepared to 
place themselves and their resources in readiness to do whatever work 
A fellowship of spirit came 
into being so strong as to make men feel that the only work of permanent 
value that could be done through the Association was that imbued through 


and through with the spirit of God. 


So the vision that we saw was of the building in the Association 
groups in China of small fellowships of men, men likeminded-. in religious 


“things, men prepared to give rather than to get, who will put shemertves 
-at the service of the community to do those things that require to be 


done. Of the multitudinous tasks which stand waiting to be done, which 


‘might be tackled by such groups, there is no end in the China of today. 


There is no lack of work to be done, social, educational, relief; but of 
men ready to make the attempt there is lamentable scarcity. 

I found two dominant notes sounded in the discussions, the notes 
For the people of China out- 
side the great towns, simplicity of thought and life is imperative. If the 


Association is to help bring the message of Jesus to the young men of | 
‘China, it must cry with Thoreau ‘Simplify, simplify.’ 
phasis is a wealthy emphasis, with all the material resources of the West 


A western em- 
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behind it; a Chinese emphasis is more in tune with the simplicities of 
nature. There is a need for us to see the work of the Association less in 
terms of plant, equipment—though those things are\ necessary, and will 
be increasingly valuable in the future—and more in terms of the need 
of China’s youth today. It is not without significance that when the 
buildings of the Association have been taken over by authorities they have 
heen used more as government or municipal bureaus rather than for 
other purposes. The young manhood of China wishes to simplify rather 
than to increase the complexity of life today. 

Personal devotion to the claims of Jesus is a hard thing. Knowing 


what’ we do of the life and teaching of Jesus, can we put it into practice? 


Many men say it is impossible. If it can be done at all within the As- 
sociation, it must be done first by secretarial groups. Is it possible for 
the Y.M.C.A. to show to China the poverty, the humility, the love of the 
outcast, the disregard of the case-hardened conventions, the utter fear- 
lessness of the character of Jesus. If the Association is to be Christian, 
someone must try to do this. Dare the secretaries face all that is 
implied in following the footsteps of the Master? If it 1s to be done, 
then the secretaries must lead the way. I found that thought increasingly 
prevalent at the Conference. The dare, the challenge to a noble-sacrifice ; 

the desire to follow the Christian argument where it leads; the pre- 
paration for radical changes in ourselves as a result of a fuller commit- 
ment to God: the refusal to acquiesce in man-made distinctions, which 
destroy the fellowship of the spirit; all these things I sensed among us 
at Pootoo. Is it a dream, this of personal devotion to the way of life 


that Jesus led? Is it putting back the clock? Or is it not true to 


say that society as at present organised makes it impossible for a man to 
he Christ-like ; and that if we would be truly Christian we must break the 
bonds of modern society and be prepared to win our way out to the 
greater freedom of the spirit. 

-At Pootoo we dreamt dreams. I wonder whether this is the most 
foolish or the most glorious dream? The truth is not that Christianity 
has been tried and found wanting; it is that Christianity has been found 
hard, and not tried. If Christianity were really tried, now in China; if 
we all, in the name of Jesus, tried to be like Him—should we not call 
out in the hearts of the young manhood of China a great response? Paul 
said he was a fool. Dare we be fools for Christ’s sake? Dare we give 
ourselves in personal devotion to Jesus in the faith that so will come a 
noble example for China and for the world? 

_ And so Pootoo came to anend. On the last evening, in the beautiful 
guest room, decorated with flowers and ablaze with candle light, we 
devoted ourselves anew to God in the sacrament of His Holy Communion. 
Dr. David Yui made a closing address emphasing the vision we had seen, 
and the need of making decisive our dreamings. There, in the hush of 
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the silence, we gave ourselves again to God for His purpose among th 
young manhood of China; in the knowledge that from Him comes the 
power to do those things He has set in our hearts. There was no grea 
outburst of devotional fervour, save in the singing of the hymns: by 
somehow in the quiet restraint of the place we heard the still small voice 
of God. 

And now back to the dusty world again we come, with its needs, 
anxieties, and woes. Out of the peace and the dreaming into the 
turbulent activities of work. We go back to our work with its problems 
and its joys, filled with that which we must share if we would keep it. 
The spirit of fellowship with God will not remain with us unless we pass 
it on among our fellows. So we go back, maybe, to bring the fellowship 
of Pootoo, which was a true fellowship in God, into every corner of every 
activity of every Association in China. And God will do with the work 
that which it pleases Him to do. 


Program for a Rural Church 
CHANG FU-LIANG 


HE Christian Church 1s keenly interested in the work of Christian- 
izing rural life in all its aspects. But we have little experience 
to go by. Before this work can be carried out on an adequate 
scale, more experiments are necessary in order to win the whole- 

hearted support of the entire Christian body as well as to gain experience 
of what and how to serve the rural community more effectively. 

The following represents some possible lines of service that a rural 
church might be able to render to the community in addition to the 
spiritual service, in which the church is primarily interested. Some of 
these lines may be found impractical, others may be added, modifications 
may be necessary: all depend upon local conditions. The pastor should 
enlist the active interest and participation of as many local leaders as 


‘possible, both Christians and non-Christiaris in the various lines of service. 


The National Christian Council Rural Life Committee is most eager to 
cooperate with any rural church which may wish to consider a more 


comprehensive program of rural Christian service. 


In order to insure a fair chance of success in’ carrying out a more 
comprehensive program of rural Christian service, three prerequisites are 
necessary : 

1, A rurally interested and service-alert pastor or iecimiiies 

2. Accessibility to a Christian agricultural college or men trained 
in agriculture. 

3. An intelligent backing and cooperation from the denominational 
authorities, the district superintendent and also local leaders. 
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I. SUGGESTED LINES OF SERVICE. 


1g the 
eS the Economic: 
great A. The introduction of improved seeds, silkworm eggs and the 
methods of pest control. 
Voice B. Promotion of agricultural fairs. A 
C. The formation of a rural cooperative society. 
leeds, —. The introduction of suitable home industries. 
» the In all these the pastor serves as the liaison between the farmers and 
lems J agricultural college and is also a promotor and investigator. 
it. 
pass 2. Soctal: 
iship A. The introduction of healthy forms of recreation. 
very B. Wider use of church buildings. 
vork C. Establishment of a tea house of whislendnnn atmosphere. 
D. Telling stories and current news as a form of entertainment. 
Of these the pastor acts as a promotor and manager. 
3. Educational: 
A. Mass education classes with ruralized curriculum. 
B. Newspaper reading room. 
= | ae Telling stories, current news, ete., two or three times a week 
i with educational aims (similar as 2 D). 
D. An agricultural exhibit. 
E. Health campaign. 
pals 
_F. Civic improvements. 
G. The formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs. 


For these the pastor might act as a promotor and teacher. 


he 4. Religious: 


of A. To change ancestral worship to ancestral reverence. 

- B. To enrich many Chinese festivals by a Christianized observation. 
w In these the pastor might serve as an experimenter and promotor. 

e. " SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

to 1. Economic: 

re 8 The Agricultural College a Nanking University has improved seeds 


of cotton, wheat, and corn for distribution and sale. The yields from 
re the improved seeds have been reported as from 5 to 20% higher than 
e those from the neighboring farmers and also as of a better quality. <A 
catalogue of seeds and plants for sale can be obtained upon request. The 
disease-free silk-worm eggs are recognized as one of the best contributions 
d from Nanking and 20,000’sheets of eggs were sold this year. The 
copper carbonate treatment of barley smut is both a cheap and sure cure. 
! Mulberry seedlings and forest nursery stock are also available for the 
yom to purchase. 
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The Lingnan University (formerly Canton Christian College) 
Shantung Christian University, Yenching University and other Christiag] 
institutions have other contributions to make for bettering rural life 7 
Some provincial universities have also strong agricultural departments ; 
Rural pastors will find it worth their while to find out what aid is avail 
able in their respective nearest agricultural school. 4 

In the promotion of agricultural fairs the cooperation of local gentry, 7 
the village school teacher and the local farmers’ union is necessary. The 
rural pastor and the village school teacher should unceasingly interest 


the farmers in the coming fair. Prizes, honor and profit from. selling 7 


seeds or livestock. which have won high awards, make. good talking # 
points. A festival day in the fall is a good time to hold the fair.’ Out-4 
siders should be invited to be judges. The Congregational Mission at 
Tungchow, Chihli, among many others, has held successful agricultural : 
fairs. 
The Sieenstional Commission for Famine Relief foil conducted | 
successfully a large number of rural credit societies in the Ting Hsien’ | 
region, Chihli. The Agricultural College of Nanking University has | 
also conducted several rural credit societies successfully in the Eastern | 
Yangtze Valley region. Copies: of regulations and procedure for the | 
formation of such societies are obtainable from Nanking . University. 
Beginning with Kiangsu, provincial authorities are preparing to open‘) 
provincial agricultural banks for lending money to farmers at a reasonable | 
rate of interest. The rural pastor should keep himself informed of new 7 
developments so that his community may take advantage of government 7 
aid. Cooperative societies for marketing and purchase are practically % 
unknown in rural China. The rural worker who is considering the = 
formation of cooperative societies must realize that he is sailing on an | 
unchartered sea. 
_ The introduction of home industries to the country districts depends § 
upon available labor supply, raw materials and the cost of marketing. 7 


. The rural pastor should keep the above in mind in attempting to introduce : 


any home industry. The lace work of Swatow, the hair net industry of 7 
Chefoo, and the rice straw bag work in rural Japan are some notably 3 
successful home industries for the country. In Kiating, an agricultural 9 
hsien in Kiangsu, a number of farms have small bamboo groves in their} 
back yards. Whenever there is any leisure on the farm, the farmer cuts % 
a bamboo pole and begins to make baskets with it. In the same locality % 
the weaving of face tow els with a hand joom is also a common industry’ j 

in homes. 


2. Social: 


The introduction of healthy forms of recreation is a vital problem . 
in the more prosperous regions and opens up unlimited possibilities i 
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Program for a Rural Church © $07 


g the farme r to use his leisure wisely. Thus far very little has 
wig ae constructively. In February of this year the Chinese 
vation Educational Association and the Village. School Moveinent 
sll opened a “Center Tea-house” in the country district outside the 
ay ol oe a Popular education classes, story telling, newspapers, 
pong, chess, Chinese musical instruments, talking machine, stone 
weight, horizontal bar, etc., are provided for the recreation and uplifting 
af the villagers. The greatest difficulty involved in this problem is how 
- substitute for the evils of gambling, upon which the profit of tea houses 
_ some wholesome forms of recreation. 
Church buildings in the country districts are often the best i in their 
nective localities. Most denominations provide reading and class 
cither within the church compound or the church building. For 
ihe present in the country it does not seem economically possible for 
saese Christians to have a place set aside exclusively for worship arid 


¢ for educational and social purposes. In view of such a need 


“t service to the community, educationally and socially, why cannot 
the church buildings be used seven days a week instead of an hour or so 


on Sundays and Wednesdays ? ? 
3 Educational: 


The National Association for Mass Education has prepared text , 


hooks with rural contents. In opening mass educational classes, the 
or should, if at all possible, get others than himself, to conduct them; 
for the ‘work is well known and appreciated and help is Comparatively: easy 
obtain. 
: A number of city churches provide reading rooms which are open 
to the public. The need of a rural church for this service is apparent. 
Daily newspapers as well as agricultural papers, published by agricultural 
~ schools and governmental bureaus, should be available. Better still, the 
rural pastor should, in addition to his routine work, tell those who come 
the current happenings and agricultural information at definite periods 
each week. These informal gatherings provide wonderful educational 
tunities for the rural pastor or the village school teacher to serve 
his as ag Take the present fightings in Shantung as an example. 
De ewe can approach the subject from various angles, geographic, 
mmmercial, historical, ethical, patriotic and what not. Story telling may 
be a ‘form of social entertainment, but also no less an effective instrument 
of education. In selecting appropriate materials, the nartator conserves 


the very best in an old civilization and shows how religious education — 


can be effectively taught to an illiterate country population. " 
An agricultural exhibit consisting of charts, samples of improved 
seeds, etc.; cari be prepared with the cooperation of the extension depart- 


ment an agricultural college. It be placed at some: 
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helping the farmer to use his leisure wisely. Thus far very little has 
been attempted constructively. In February of this year the Chinese 
Vocational Educational Association and the Village School Movement 
have opened a “Center Tea-house” in the country district outside the 
city of Nanking. Popular education classes, story telling, newspapers, 
pingpong, chess, Chinese musical instruments, talking machine, stone 
weights, horizontal bar, etc., are provided for the recreation and upli fting 
of the villagers. The greatest difficulty involved in this problem is how 
to substitute for the evils of gambling, upon which the profit of tea houses 
depends, some wholesome forms of recreation. } 

Church buildings in the country districts are often the best in their 
respective localities. Most denominations provide reading and class 
rooms either within the church compound or the church building. For 
the present in the country it does not seem economically possible for 
Chinese Christians to have a place set aside exclusively for worship and 
another for educational and social purposes. In view of such a need 
for service to the community, educationally and socially, why cannot 
the church buildings be used seven days a week instead of an hour or so 
on Sundays and Wednesdays? 


3. Educational: 


The National Association for Mass Education has prepared text , 
books with rural contents. In opening mass educational classes, the 
pastor should, if at all possible, get others than himself, to conduct them ; 
for the work is well known and appreciated and help is comparatively easy 
to obtain. 

A number of city churches provide reading rooms which are open 
to the public. The need of a rural church for this service is apparent. 
Daily newspapers as well as agricultural papers, published by agricultural 
schools and governmental bureaus, should be available. Better still, the 
rural pastor should, in addition to his routine work, tell those who come 
the current happenings and agricultural information at definite periods 
each week. These informal gatherings provide wonderful educational 
opportunities for the rural pastor or the village school teacher to serve 
his community. Take the present fightings in Shantung as an example. 
The pastor can approach the subject from various angles, geographic, 
commercial, historical, ethical, patriotic and what not. Story telling may 
be a form of social entertainment, but also no less an effective instrument 
of education. In selecting appropriate materials, the narrator conserves 
the very best in an old civilization and shows how religious education 
can be effectively taught to an illiterate country population. 

An agricultural exhibit consisting of charts, samples of improved 
seeds, etc., can be prepared with the cooperation of the extension depart- 
ment of an agricultural college. It should be placed at some conspicuous 
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place in a reading room. At some strategic times of the year the pastor 
should give timely talks with the aid of the exhibit on some topics in 
which all the farmers are interested. The National Committee of 
Y.M.C.As. has a large collection of lantern slides, charts and models, 
which the pastor may also have occasions to use educationally. 

The most common diseases in the country are scabies, trochoma, sore 
feet and malaria. With a little training and education they can be 
prevented and cured. These offer some of the easiest means within the 
reach of a rural worker to be of immediate service to his community. 
With this in view, a set of simple medicines is being prepared and the 
directions for their use will be clearly stated. In using these medicines 
we take it for granted that trained medical service is not available in the 
country, that the rural worker in this medical ministration must realize 
his limitations and that the service and medicine should be given gratis. 
Money for the purchase of medical supplies can be raised from church 


members and others, but no charge against any individual for medicine _ 


should be allowed in order to prevent the temptations of quackery, which 
are very great in the countryside. 

Charts for health campaigns for exterminating flies and mosquitoes 
and for preventing cholera, etc., and for vaccination against smallpox 
can be bought from the Council of Health Education and also from the 
governmental bureau of public health. When the local leaders are in- 
terested and willing to help, health campaigns will bring great results. 

The muddy and ill-drained streets of the village are the starting 
points for the work of civic improvement. The rural pastor should urge 
Christians to set an example of cleanliness as a virtue next to Godliness. 


It will be an act of practical Christianity for the pastor after some 


church service to lead his congregation in person to repair and clean the 
road leading to the church. Bridge building has been practically 
monopolized by monks who seek contributions far and near for this 
public service. There is no reason why the pastor with his congregation 
cannot start similar works of public service. | | 

The National Committee of Y.M.C.As. has much experience in 
the works of training for citizenship. Literature and charts can be 
obtained from that source. There has been very little work attempted 
in the formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs in the rural districts of China. 
It is quite different in nature from the same work in the city. We can 
get some light from the experience of the clubs among the boys and 
girls of rural America. 


4. Religious: 
Ancestral worship -_ been an important factor in the solidarity of 
the Chinese family. Christians will do well to conserve the spirit of 
reverence towards their forebears without the idolatrous forms of 
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worship. Bowing instead of kowtowing before ones’ ancestors’ graves 
or their spiritual tablets, offering of flowers in place of burning incense 
and paper money and narrating to the members of the present generation 
the virtues and deeds of valor of their forefathers may form some of 
the substitutes of the old ceremony. As to the meeting together of all 
the members of a clan and the partaking of a common feast, they are 
some of the good points which should be preserved. _ 

As Christmas was originally a heathen festival and later became 
adopted and Christianized, so many Chinese festivals can be enriched 
by Christianized observation. In some localities the Chinese Church has 
made Tsingming a Memorial Day and in some others the Full Moon 
Festival has been observed as a Thanksgiving Day. ‘These are appro- 
priate adoptions and will, no doubt, become more popular as years go 


by. There are many other festivals, local and national, which can like- 


wise be enriched. Here the “so has great opportunities to experiment 
and promote. 


THE METHOD OF PUTTING THE PROGRAM INTO EFFECT 


Success in putting the above program into effect lies largely with 
the pastor. A competent pastor, who has not only a thorough training 
in religion but also some knowledge of education and agriculture, is 
essential. If such qualified men are not available, promising pastors 
or evangelists of country churches should be sent to attend a Summer — 
Rural Training School or a Winter Vacation Rural Conference, such as 
those established by the Extension Department of Nanking College of 
Agriculture and Forestry. Perhaps other agricultural schools and the- 
ological seminaries may have similar institutions for their respective 
localities. Even if these facilities for training should not be available, 
much could be done in the work of Christianizing the rural life by a 


rurally interested and service-alert pastor. 


— 


“Character Growing For Nation Building” 
A 


. KATHERINE E. VAUGHN. 


the four carefully chosen Chinese characters (#} fj) lies 


the theme of the Second National Convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in China, held at the McTveire 
School, Shanghai, July 5-12. Convention records show one 
hundred and forty-seven delegates registered—delegates from the National 
Committee, and from city Associations and Student Centers in Mukden, 
Peking, Tientsin, Tsinan, C hefoo, Chengtu, Wuchang, Changsha, 
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Nanking, Shanghai, Hangchow, Hongkong, Canton and Fukien Province. 
Visiting delegates came from the National Christian Cowticil, The 
National Committee of the Y.M.C.A., Yenching University, and the 
Anti-Opium Society and there were representatives from the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association in the United States, 
from the Dominion Council of the Association i in Canada and from the 
National Committee in Japan. 

With a sense of thankfulness that such a Convention could gather 
at this time and with a clear note of hopefulness for the future, Mrs. 
H. C. Mei, Chairman of the National Committee, welcomed the delegates 
at the opening session. “You need not be told that we are living in a 
most critical period of our country’s history. The time for recon- 
struction is here; the need cannot with safety be denied. In such a time 
as this, what has our Association as a movement to offer by way of con- 
tribution? In the broadest sense this is the question our Convention 


must answer, and answer in terms of the Association’s ideals, its’ 


experiences, its traditions of service and leadership. It is with an over- 
whelming sense of gratitude and optimism that I stand before you this 
evening to open the second National Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of China.” 3 

The first Y.W.C.A. Convention held in Hangchow five years ago 
was significant in that it was a first Convention, the National Association 
was formally organized The history of the Association during these 
five years has necessarily been closely connected with the Revolutionary 
Movement. As the Nationalists have gone forward, one city after an- 
other has adjusted its program accordingly. New flags have brought 
new hopes. Within the Association there has’been a marked increase in 
Chinese leadership. In 1923 there were thirty-five Chinese secretaries 
in the City Association and fifty-six Westerners; in 1928 there are forty- 
six Chinese and twenty-three Westerners. In 1923 there were Chinese 
general secretaries in two of the cities; 1928 has ten Chinese general 
. secretaries to its credit. The National Committee has in this time added 
three new departments, a Rural Work Department, a Girls’ Work Depart- 
» ment and a Children’s Department, the latter in connection with the 
Better Homes’ Movement. Five of the cities have new buildings to mark 
the five years—Canton, Peking, Mukden, Tsinan and Hangchow. | 

The Convention this year was an experiment in collective thinking. 
Hour after hour and day after day small groups met to discuss the 
fesponsibility of the Y.W.C.A. in this period of reconstruction. They 
considered first the women represented in their Associations—women in 
the home, industrial women, students, younger girls in school and out- 
side school, women in the country and professional women. Programs 
were tested and re-valued. In the past the Association has offered a 
preventive program along educational, recreational, social and spiritual 
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lines. It has included public health campaigns and better homes’ move- 
ments, clubs with a four-fold program, and hostels; industrially it has 
| concerned itself with the hours, wages, and working conditions of work- 
ing women. The question was raised as to whether it has been right in 
the past in putting its major emphasis on consttuctive and preventive 
work rather than on curative work—philanthropic. work that would meet 
a more immediate need. The conclusion was that the Association should 
emphasize preventive work, but in the present situation some emergency 
or curative work might be necessary, in which case it should be considered 
as a means to an end. | i 

The special needs of New China were considered and a three-year 
program adopted as an effort to meet them. The program includes 
education classes, religious education, citizenship training, the creating 
of public opinion along educational lines, vocational guidance, training 
and placement ; home betterment programs; and a study of international 
relations with the hope of helping to promote better understanding be- 
tween countries. A good deal of time was given to the discussion of 
finance, the methods used and their value; to what extent it was advisable 
for the Y.W.C.A. to try to earn money in its work; the amount of help 
| that a community might be expected to give, the principles on which 
budgets are made and the question of support for national work. 

Neither the questions discussed nor the problems faced were new. 
The method of approach was, however, new in that it was the first time 
that the Association as a whole has so thoroughly studied, tested and re- 
valued its program. The 1928 Convention will be remembered for its 
discussion groups and it will be remembered most happily for its music 
under the direction of Mr. T. Z. Koo. The three delegates who came © 
from Japan made it another experiment in international good will and 
proved once more that fellowship and understanding may go deeper than ~ 
| the differences that divide. | | 


Our Book Table 


ProBLEMS OF THE PaciFic. Proceedings of the Second C onference of the Institute of — 
Pacific: Relations, Honolulu, 1927. Edited by J. B. Conpiirre. G.$3.00. 


Perhaps the chief difficulty with this volume of 630 pages is that few 
will have the time to read it through. It is full of significant facts and 
opinions: these latter, by the way, being part of the facts that have to be 
considered when viewmg political and racial problems anywhere. The very 
existence of this Institute and its biennial meetings shows that world interest 
is shifting to the Pacific and the peoples around it: for in that region of 
the globe are rooted the world’s great issues and possibilities of the next 
generation or two. What is this Institute trying to do? Evidently judging 
by the varying opinions expressed at the Forum, wherein the work of the 
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Institute was considered, there is still much to be learnt and worked out in 
this regard. The work of such a group is complicated by the fact that its 
members speak unofficially on political and other problems that in the last 
analysis call for official governmental action ere they can be solved. This 
does not, however, tell all the story. The Institute itself is proof of a new 
approach to the old and yet ever new problems tangled together in the political 
and racial relationships of the Pacific. The Institute is evidently trying to find 
ways of applying humanitarian idealism to problems heretofore left to 
materialistic, political or military forces to solve. It is a great experiment! 
In it Pacific peoples are trying to find out how to live and work together on 
the basis of reason and frank interchange of views. They are trying to create 
a Pacific mind, an essential preliminary to the building up of political under- 
standings and agreements. That, at least, is the impression of this reviewer 
after going through this mass of material. The delegates were trying to 
analyze their common situation. Of course at times one wishes they had 
been a little more explicit. For instance they seemed to accept the fact, for 
which considerable data are given as proof, that in relation of food supply 
to population Japan has the most pressing problem of any people around the 


Pacific, if not in the world. Yet in discussing the right of man to migrate . 


they centered attention on Australia and New Zealand and said little about 
the actual attempts of Japan to exploit Manchuria in this regard. One 
wistfully wishes, feeling the tenseness of this actual situation in the Far 
East, that they could have gotten down to brass tacks a little more daringly. 
Of course the tri-partite struggle in Manchuria was mentioned. But one 
wishes that in their unofficial capacity the delegates could have found some 
approach to the problem that political officialdom might have tried to put 
through. They did lay many cards on the table: but perhaps the Manchurian 
cards are too plainly marked to make it as easy in their case as in that of 
others. However we are not discouraged. We believe that these idealists 
are working along the right lines and moving in the right direction. Those 
who would understand Pacific problems should read this volume. One 
suggestion occurs to us. We wish that in addition to putting as many 
political and racial cards as possible on the table the next Institute (to be 
held in Japan!) might attempt to articulate its ideas to the extent of stating 
its main agreements or indicating two or three lines of approach to vital issues 
in addition to pushing forward research work. That means we should like 
to see this Institute become a little more realistically idealistic! 


‘GencHis KHAN: THe Emperor or Att Men. Harotp Lams. Robert McBride and 
Co., New York.. Seventh Printing. G.$3.50. : 

This glimpse into romantic history is both stirring and puzzling. A 
Manchurian nomad became in his own life-time master of half the world, 
nearly master of all of it, drew up a code of laws for fifty peoples and left 
an empire which did not relinquish its last strongholds for six hundred years 
after his death! Perhaps no other one man ever wielded such power and 
amassed such wealth and yet his empire and he finally merged into the mists 
of the past so that not even the grave of its creator can be located. To put 
together these strange facts the author has delved into some rare sources, all 
of which are listed and discussed in the appendices. To a modern this story 
is weirdly unreal. Nevertheless this nomad ghost probably changed the 
course of many effete civilizations and forced self-complacent powers to 


remake their military ideas and policies. Judged by modern standards Genghis 
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Khan did not have a huge army. It was mobile, tireless and controlled by 


one who was evidently a military genius. What was he after? Once he 
seems to have suggested this question himself. He started out to save his own 
life and clan against the enemies who wished to usurp his rights. He became 
wealthy but did not seem to care for wealth as such. .\It looks as though that 
as his power of self-defense grew he ever needed to defend himself more and 
more against other and greater enemies. That seems to us to have been 


| the motivation of an empire that grew with leaps and bounds and then 


passed without leaving a trace. Even the information about it comes mostly 
from its enemies. Yet Genghis Khan and his followers felt themselves 
endowed with a destiny. The personal power of Genghis over his wild and 
excitable horde is in part explained by this belief in his destiny. Six 
hundred years is, when all is said, fairly long for an empire to last. And 
yet the fact that it finally crumbled into dust left to whirl over the Man- 
churian plains suggests that those who strive for power over their fellows 
are finally ground to nothing in the mills of history or fate even though 
those mills grind slowly. Fear and ambition will take men far but will never- 
theless land them finally on the edge of a precipice which shows no bottom 
and over which they must fall. The power they win turns finally against 
them and grinds them again into the nothingness from which they came. 
That is the feeling one has after reading this tale that reads like fiction but — 
is often more weird than even fiction can be. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE OLp Boy. Tom MacInnis. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 

Aldine House, Toronto, Ont. G.$1.50 net. | 

We read this book with delight! It is literary and enlightening. It is 
true that we cringed slightly at having Lao Tzu. dubbed the “Old Boy.” 
Somehow this familiarity did not fit with the dignified demeanour which 
characterizes this mysterious sage in our mind. At the end of the book 
there is a new translation of the Tao Teh King which is so free that it raised 
some queries in our mind. The author, however, places most other translators 
in the category of those who could not do Lao Tzu justice because they feared 
to recognize frankly how much of what he says fits into their own ideas 
which in turn they have considered unique. Be that as it may we felt as we 
read this book that the author helped us, in a remarkable and beautiful way, 
appreciate the real meaning of this man (or men) who opened up the mys- 
teries of their enviroment in a striking way. Using, also, to some extent 
the legends which have grown up around the sage who slipped quietly out 
of the Western Gate, the author helps us understand the ordinary Chinese 
attitude towards him. We are interested to note that the author does not 
agree with those who feel that Lao Tzu taught a weak and acquiescent non- 
activity. He glimpsed something beyond the sensuous and legalistic to 
which men might and should adjust themselves first, and with which they 
should live in tune. Men could live lawfully by learning to live “above the 
law.” They could feel the “eternal of what came through love and 
was more than any love.”” They could get in touch with “pure power” that 
moved silently and yet did not force them into acquiescence. They could 
learn that “it is greater rightly to be than greatly to do; . . . . that character 
Is greater than achievment.” In short Lao Tzu was really talking about 
what we mean when we use the word “divine.” Of course the author may 
have read into these teachings some of his own inner musings which he also 
Shares with the reader to some extent. Nevertheless he has tried to read * 
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between the cryptic characters to the use of which Lao Tzu was limited. 
Different people might thus see between the colors of the rainbow different 
things and yet all see the same rainbow. This author seems to have caught 
the gleam (he often uses the word “glame”) of the rainbow of beauty Lao 
Tzu saw over and in everything. Of course, Lao Tzu was, and still is, 
misunderstood. He saw a rainbow where ordinary minds see only mists. 
So these ordinary minds caught some few of his sayings and worked them 
up into alchemistic imaginings and let it go at that. But Lao Tzu had an 
eye that pierced through all the mists and saw something beautiful that men 
might grasp and embody to some extent. Yes! We enjoyed this new and 
free interpretation of the Venerable Son. We are inclined to think, also, 
that all but hyper-critical sinologues will likewise enjoy it. 


reeer't East. J. W. T. Mason. John Murray, Albermarle Street, London W. 
net. 


This is a thought-provoking book. Perhaps to some it will even be 
provocative. It is an attempt to sum up the spiritual and philosophical values 


in India, China and Japan in terms of their creativeness. The reader will 


register an increase of appreciation of these values even if some deem the 
book suspect of over-appreciation. The book is one of “The Wisdom of 
the East” series. A general comparison of East and West furnishes three 
starting points for developing the creative elements in the East. (1) India 
is dominated by spiritual interpretations of existence. (2) China’s national 
evolution has been under the influence of aestheticism. (3) The Creative 
West specializes in utilitarianism. East and West are now finding that these 
three emphases belong and must be developed together. At that point. they 
can help each other. The result of following up these clues is an interesting 
interpretation of the cultural heritages which have developed under their 
influence. Naturally interest is centered on the idealistic implications in 
these three emphases and comparatively little is said about the actual social 
and spiritual incongruities and inadequacies of East or West. To some 
extent, however, their social and religious effects are noted. Such a study 
enables one to realize how East and West may supplement each other in the 
future evolution of their common existence in a world wherein cultural fences 
are being rapidly trodden down and cultural influences from all quarters are 
flowing in every direction. | 


Wuat iT 1s Topay anp THOMAS F. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. G.$2.75, 


Mr. Millard tries to strip the situation in China of both the glamour 
of romantic optimism and of black-washing pessimism. He is quite frank. 
“Foreigners in China,” he says for instance, “regard the situation almost 
exclusively as it affects them.” Again the “attitude of the British .... 
toward Chinese nationalist aspirations is provocative.” He tries to look all 
around each situation. For instance, while sympathizing with those who 
desire to eliminate child labor by legislation he queries whether such legislation 
would be much good 1m a settlement where all around it are those who can 
and do go on in the old way. Keenly does he again analyze “exterritoriality” 
(another way of spelling it!) and shows that it has little to do with the safety 
of foreigners in China. Foreigners are, he thinks, more impaired thereby 
in their “juridical status and position” than the Chinese. Foreign business 
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ple, he think also, have never made a study of the relation of this problem 
to themselves or occupations. And insofar as the missionaries favor its 
abolition, as a matter of both principle and expediency, he does not think 
them “visionary.” He also provides insight into the wavering and super- 
ficial ideas about the whole matter lightly held by the man on the bund. 
Attitudes of Chinese and foreigners toward each other are discussed at 
length. Mr. Millard evidently does not believe that Christian Missions are 
“without doubt the most powerful influence for the uplift of China.” He 
also somewhat magnifies the ease with which the missionaries are acceding 
to governmental demands as regards education. He does not, however, think 
that there is any apparent purpose in Chinese official quarters to change or _ 


| qualify the legal basis of Christianity in China. He does not, morever, 


think that “‘foreign-educated’’ Chinese are more dependable in business or 
politics than those deprived of this advantage. In short, in addition to a 
survey of the roots and features of China’s present situation Mr. Millard 
freely shares his own opinions with his readers. Some of these are good: 
others doubtful. For while his descriptions of the situation are fairly satis- 


| factory many of his opinions are quite distinctly individual. He takes, also, 


a gentle dig at the diplomats who while often calling for the literal keeping 


of the treaties have at the same time admitted in various ways that they can no 


longer be made strictly to work. As a whole, however, this book gives 
insight into the working of the mind of dwellers in the Far East. Strangely 
enough he always spells Yangtze “Yiangsi”! He ought to know better! 


CHINA TODAY: PoLitIcat. STANLEY K. HorNBECK. World Peace Foundation. 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston. G.$1.25 net. 


This compact volume does two things. First, it summarizes the present 
political situation in China though of necessity not including much that has 
recently happened. Second, it gives the treaties, diplomatic notes, memoranda 
and agreements bearing on that situation. It makes, therefore, a useful and 


‘reliable reference book. Dr. Hornbeck attempts to explain the causes for 


the present “confusion” in China, rightly recognizing the impact of the 
Occident as one of them, which is in contrast to those who try to claim that 
China would have plunged into this confusion of change if the foreigners had 
left her alone! The Chinese revolt against “external influence” in unilateral 
treaties is frankly analyzed. Extraterritoriality is also illuminatingly opened 
up. The special position of the missionaries in these treaties and their change 
of attitude thereto is briefly discussed. This is the type of book for the 
busy man to read who is desirous of getting at the main facts in an admittedly 
complicated situation. In the main, however, it is a study of documents 
rather than of opinions or psychology. It gives, therefore, the legalistic as 


| over against the humanistic viewpoint. 


CuInEsE GHouLs AND Guosts. G. WiLLouGHBY MEapE. Constable and Co., London. 

24/- net. Pp. 432. 

This is in the main a collection of Chinese ghost and animistic stories 
gathered at second hand from translations of Chinese books and books on 
China, It gives an insight into Chinese thought and religion on the level of 
superstition. Ghosts, monsters, vampires, wear-wolves, totemistic animals 
and other weird beings move through its pages. Something is said also about 
Chinese ideas of the soul. Evidently the wide-spread Chinese belief in these 
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discarnate entities proves a popular belief in another and different state oj 
being whatever most of the sages may have said. One can gather such stories 


_ from the folk-lore of any people. In general a book of this kind helps one 


to understand the problem of modernized education in China. This is the 
sort of thing that has to be, and is to some extent already being, relegated to 
the archives of a discarded past. At the better side of Chinese religious and 
philosophical beliefs this book barely hints. The chapter on Buddhism, for 
instance, might leave one with the impression that that religion is largely a 
matter of dodging ghosts and indulging in superstition. There is, of course 
another and entirely different side. It is interesting to note, however, the 
frequent reference to the Chinese idea that all these troublesome and often 
inimical entities can be controlled or overcome by a brave demeanour. Per. 
haps it should be kept in mind that this world of ghosts is still very real for 
multitudes of the Chinese. In general, however, modern Chinese have left 
this ghost world far in their read. | | 


IntRopucTION TO Hakka. JAMES M. DrouGut, A.M. Nasarcth Press, Hongkong. 
Cloth Mex. $5. 7 


. This excellent introduction to the study of Hakka has been prepared 
by a member of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. It is 
written in English for the use of Americans, but the system of romanisation 
and the marks of the six tones are those of Father Rey in his. “Dictionnaire 
Chinois-Francois, Dialecte Hac-ka.” For a book in English this is unfor- 
tunate, for students will naturally turn to the standard Hakka Dictionary by 
Maclver, a new edition of which has just been issued under the editorship 
of the Rev. M. C. Mackenzie. The French romanization is strange to 
English eyes and the different tone marks are confusing, the more so as 
the tones vary considerably within the Hakka-speaking area itself. Follow- 
ing Rey and in accord with MaclIver the language as spoken at Kaying 1s 
taken as the standard. | 

The distinctive feature of the book is the section on Grammar. This 
is correlated with the Exercises and is an attempt “to combine the deductive 
and inductive methods of language study.” The structure of spoken Chinese 


makes the inductive method of approach to its study the more natural. It 


has no inflexional changes in the words, and sentences learnt can be practised 
at once. It is, also, so full of idioms that it readily seems to the beginner 


.as though no form provides a basis of inference to any other nor does its 


study lead to any general rules. | 
For this very reason a combination of the inductive with the deductive 


methods is particularly valuable, and the section on grammar succeeds ad- 
mirably in putting grammatical usages together without doing despite to the 
language itself or thrusting it into a western mould. It is an induction based 
on a very careful study of the spoken language and its forms, that makes 
possible some grasp of rules and principles. It does much to enable the 


student to see the wood through the trees. 


There is a fair amount of Roman Catholic phraseology in the book, but 
this is not disproportionate to the useful everyday terms included. The 
phonetic exercises with which the book begins are perhaps too long and the 
“pronouncing exercise” in which tone marks are omitted from the romaniz- 
ation might well be omitted, for it seems to demand a more advanced know- 
ledge of the character than a beginner could have. | 
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The author fails to note clearly the fact that a number of vernacular 


of 
ries Ma words are represented by no characters. Study of the neighbouring Hoklo 
one Ma dialect in which there is a larger proportion of such words shows this to be 


the Ma a mistake. It leads to a very arbitrary use of some)characters, as in the 
1to Me extraordinary section on “Adjectives with the particle p§.” It is natural 
and [ME that in a book on language usage there should be many points on which 
for difference of opinion will arise. I have received different answers from 
ya fe various Hakka friends to queries on points arising from this book. There 
rse, Me can be little doubt that the use of %& to indicate feminine gender (p. 176) 
the or thus to speak of a woman with three children (Lesson III) is a very 
ten restricted one, and not suitable except as a footnote in a general book on the 
er- Mi language. Ina projected Volume II the author proposes in an “English- 
for Hakka Vocabulary” to deal with variations in pronunciation from the Kaying 
eft standard. It would be valuable if he dealt also with variations of grammatical 
usage. 

The use of character with tle romanized has the advantage of making 
the book available for comparative study by students of other forms of 


Chinese. 
Wee. 


Gustav AMANN: “Sun Yat Sen’s VERMACHTNIS.” (Snn Yat Sen’s Testament.) 
History of the Chinese Revolution. Kurt Vowinckel Verlauy, Berlin—Grunewald, 
1928. 271 pages. 


This book gives some very valuable sidelights for the formation of a 
fair and unbiased opinion as to Dr. Sun Yat Sen and the group of dis- 
tinguished men and women who surrounded him during his last years. The 
author, a highly educated German ingenieur, did himself live rather close 
to this group for several years as adviser and friend. Although, not always 
agreeing with the group he is deeply impressed by its atmosphere of sincerity, 
and almost sacred solemnity, which always surrounded the great leader and 
some of his best friends, all of whom were animated by a deep consciousness © 
of their high calling. Men like Borodin and Galen will appear in a some- 
what new relief after the reading of this book, even though one may not 
sympathize with their aim and method. All that the author gives from 
what he himself has seen and experienced carries the impression of being 
factual. But much of what else is given is obviously taken from other sources 
and seems often to be coloured or stressed to fit into the whole composition. | 
The worst in this respect is the account given of the Nanking Affair. In 
this connection there are some most provoking misstatements. This the 
e reviewer knows as he himself passed through the whole horror. The attempt 
‘ to provide a setting to the whole narrative by including some generalities as 
e fm to the religious and psychological background of China is also not a success. 
d The backgroead | is too esate to be thus portrayed by a few sweeping 
e 


remarks. 
K.- L. REICHELT. 


t THE INTERPRETATION OF TREATIES. By T. C. Yu, Ph.D., Columbia University Press, 

C This is a thorough and technical study of modern legal principles in 

, scientific construction of treaties based on the examination of some 300 cases. 

; Were it written in a less legalistic style the ordinary run of Chinese college 
students would, in the present furor over what has become latterly known 
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as “unequal” treaties, find it a fruitful source of instruction, even though 
the author has scrupulously refrained in text or index from even mentioni 
the term. The work displays a grasp of the theory and practice of the law 
of evidence as known in Anglo-American jurisprudence, as also a sound 
command of diplomatic technique and language. In the amplification of 
his own theories as garnered from such authorities as Wigmore, Hyde and 
_ Holmes, as well as from such earlier writers as Vattel and Lieber, one gets 
an impression of prolixity because the constant reiteration of familiar 
principles of legal construction is to law students somewhat threadbare. Dr. 
Yu has, however, conducted a skilful discussion and all but succeeds in over- 
throwing the pet rules of construction established by Vattel; he is to be 
congratulated for having with much scholarship and industry marshalled 
very up-to-date cases in support of his theories. After all, the work is not 
for popular consumption; it is more suitable for the student of diplomacy, 
rather than the ordinary diplomat or international lawyer, who would not 
find therein any helpful assistance in the solution of the knotty problems 
that arise in these days of complicated international relationships. It is 
indeed heartening to have so many Chinese writers in recent years dilate so 
well on a subject which all but experts eschew. The complete bibliography, 
index and table of cases are as well arranged as can be desired in a scientific 


work. 


THE WRESTLE OF RELIGION WITH TrutTH. HEeNry NELSON WeEIMAN. The MacMillan 
 Co., New York. G.$2.50. 3 | 


The title and the contents of this book are both stimulating and significant 
though the style and the language are neither of them suited to the ordinary 
man on the street or listener in the pew. The author claims that religionists 
have, in general, a greater passion for truth than any other group in society. 
It is their strong passion for truth which leads them to hold, fanatically at 
times, to what they deem the truth. Yet they are constantly perverting 
religion because of two opposing claims they make. First, religion has no 
need of truth. Second, religion has all the truth it needs. In contrast 
both of these they should recognize that the religious search for rath 
never ended. Truth, then, for this writer centers in a “divine order’ in the 
universe to which man must adjust himself and which in general aims at 
his good. Perhaps we can best make clear the author’s purpose by giving 
a few of his many and often new definitions of religious concepts all of which 
center in and move around this “divine order.” “If a man loves self- 
complacency, or even self-respect, more than he loves the truth about himself, 
he cannot worship.” (81). “Religion cannot be separated from the pro- 
blem of habits and their development” (84). Progress is the “habit of 
forming habits in ever greater number” (85). ‘God is an object to be 
perceived through sense experience” (94), that is through habits formed to 
discern His presence (95). “The soul . . . . is whatsoever organization of 
habits we have” when born (99). Religion has a twofold part to play in 
habit-formation; (1) critical survey of the greatest needs of life: (2) self- 
surrender, devotion and enthusiasm (100). Prayer is a means of shaping 
habits (106). God is, “the supreme condition of human welfare’ (107); 
that which will yield men the greatest good (131); the great mystery (146); 
the ultimate condition of life (171); the underlying stimulating substance 
(172); the principle of concretion (182). Dr. Weiman does not refer to 
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ugh & God in personalistic terms yet much he 


Says permits of such an inference. 


ing — Religion is conceived in aesthetic terms mainly and yet love is the supreme 
law ood and is superior to beauty. Evil is wrong adjustment to this “divine 
und Bf order” (113). “In Jesus . . .. there shines more of ‘the unexplored and 


of Bf mysterious goodness of this universe . . 


. . than in any other” (127). 


and & Religion is “man’s acute awareness of the vast realm of unattained possibility.” 
ets HM In short this book attempts to line up religion with modern scientific and 


liar psychological ideas and also attempts 
Dr. speculations. It is one of those books 
€t- & religion in terms of modern science. It 
be #§ windows one can see and worship God. 


to avoid untestable theological 
which attempt to state and define 
shows how even through scientific 


not tae Heicuts orf Curistian Unity. Doremus A. Hayes. Price $1.75 Gold. 


tn This is a book on Christian unity from the pen of a professor in the 
theological school of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Written by a 


strong appeal is to the heart. 


Methodist, it is to be expected to come straight from the heart, and its 


The first part is devoted to an exposition of fhe New Testament teach- 


Ph ings on Christian unity. Part II deals with the hindrances in the way of 


Christian unity. This section discusses 


the practical problems of church 


organization, forms of worship and creed. Undoubtedly this is the most 
valuable part of the book and alone justifies buying it. The chapter on creeds 
in particular would be found to be profitable reading by most of us. 
an The book is weak in those places where it bears upon practical suggestions 


for realizing unity.. At this point it is 


quite evident that the author has 


nt had no experience in actually striving to achieve Christian unity and he is 
ry altogether too theoretical and impractical in his proffered program. 
ts Unity will not be achieved by all the churches uniting at one and the 


y. same time; and if Protestant Christianity 
at # unification until the Roman Communion 


were to delay its process of church 
can be included, we would have to 


ig wait a very long time. Nor does the reviewer believe that church unity 
10 should be achieved by the recognition of doctrines, traditions and practices 


p as essential, which the Spirit of Christ 


has taught a great body of us to 


believe not only to be non-essential, but even hindrances to the growth and 
e practice of true religion. Unfettered and living unity can only be achieved 
ut on the basis of diversity of practice within the unity. The book is a welcome 
g addition to the growing supply of literature on church unity. It should be 


h #@ particularly valuable to men and women 


The “Protection” of Missionaries. 


To the Editor of | 
! The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In your footnote to 
Mr. Johnson’s interesting but not 
convincing: article, which appeared 

in the REcorDER of June, 1928, you 


in the pew. 
| A. R. KEPLER. 


Correspondence 


express the hope that your readers 
would comment on it in your Cor- 
respondence columns and also on the 
article accompanying it, written 
by Mr. Whitaker, as both articles 
“merit serious consideration.” 
Though Mr. Whitaker’s article 
has already nearly expressed all I 
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have to say on the question, I should 
like to add a few words. 


Having spent most of my forty- 
four years of service in China up- 
country, I have always felt it a 
handicap to missionary work to 
trust to gunboats and marines in 
times of danger. Years ago, when 
we had serious troubles’ with 
Chinese Catholics of the French 
Mission, we one day had a meeting 
with two French priests and their 
Consul in the presence of the 
German Consul at Canton, in 
order to come to some satisfactory 
agreement. At that time I expressed 
my earnest desire that in future 
no form of military pressure 
or any similar means ought to be 


exerted to protect us or our pro- 


perty. I even went so far as to 
propose that we should, for the time 
being, renounce our citizenship and 
put ourselves under Chinese juris- 
diction. 
priests and their Consul nor the 
German Consul agreed to my pro- 
posal, and so we continued to carry 
on our work each under the pro- 
tection of his home government, till 
the war broke out and among many 
inconveniences brought the German 
missions at least one blessing in 
disguise, viz., freedom from the 
shackles of what I always considered 
a disgrace to our service, protection 
by foreign gunboats. Never before 


.did we have a greater sense of 


security than we have had since that 
time; and when last year mission- 
aries everywhere were advised and 
some even ordered by their Consuls 
to leave their work and retire to 
some place of safety, we among 
them, we preferred to remain, where 
duty had allotted our place, taking 
thereby the necessary risks. 


At the same time I wrote home. 


to our Board not to send out any 
more male or female workers, who 
were unwilling to take such risk, 
even that of a cruel death! I am 


But neither the French 


[ August 


glad to say that our Board entirely 
approved of my attitude, and I fee| 
bound to add that during the 
troublous times we have gone 
through since, we have been treated 
by the Chinese. not so much as for- 
eigners but as friends, who were no 
longer relying on “unequal treaties” 
but on the goodwill of the Chinese 
and above all on what they profess to 
believe, the protection of a Higher 
Power than gunboats and marines. 

I perfectly agree with Mr. 
Whitaker that our real choice ought 
to be between renouncing military 
protection or our missionary ‘calling. 

I was glad to read in the REcor- 
DER that “The International Mis- 


sionary Council” at Jerusalem 


placed on record its conviction “that 
the protection of missionaries should 
be only by such methods as will 
promote goodwill in personal and 
official relations and that it urged 
upon all missionary societies that 
they should make no claims on 
their governments for the armed 
defence of their missionaries and 
their property.” 

Thanking you for allowing me so 
much space in your valuable maga- 
zine and with all good wishes to you, 
am. 

Sincerely yours, 


P. GENAERR. 


To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


DeaR Sir:—In the June number, 
Mr. W. R. Johnson, discussing the 
question “Shall Missionaries re- 
nounce their Citizenship?” refers to 
the action of the Apostle Paul. 
These are Mr. Johnson’s words :— 
“Tust as Paul was spared both 
suffering and disgrace by appealing 
to his Roman citizenship, so by the 
r-asonable use of his foreign citizen- 
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ship the missionary may make that 
citizenship serve not only the best 
interests Of himself and of his own 
nation, but also the best interests of 
the nation to which he goes as well.” 

Those words ‘Roman citizenship’ 
and ‘Foreign citizenship’ emphasize 
a vital difference between the 
Apostle’s position and ours. Paul 
was in a land where Roman juris- 
diction prevailed and where the 
powers-that-be were Roman. He 


| was in an integral part of the Roman 


_mpire, and Rome’s official re- 
presentatives were present by right 
of conquest. 

The China missionary’s appeal is 
to an alien citizenship, and to rights 
obtained by treaties already declared 
by his own government to be out of 
date, and in urgent need of revision. 

Mr. Whitaker in his reply lifts 
the argument on the higher ground 
when he says “Christ sought no 
protection in His life and work 
except such as came to Him 
raturally through His incarnation of 
the life and love of His Father.” 

Christ’s trial and sentence of 
death, ‘outraged every principle of 
Jewish criminal law and procedure’”’ 
says Dr. Edersheim, and our Lord 
might have appealed to the Roman 
authorities against it, but He did 
not. To Pilate He said, “My 
kingdom does not belong to this 
world. Had my kingdom belonged 
to this world ‘my attendants had 
striven to prevent my being de- 
livered to the Jews. As it is, my 
kingdom lies not here.” 

As messengers of that Kingdom 
we are, [ think, called upon to hold 
lightly to our earthly citizenship, 
while holding on, if need be till death 
to the claims and ideals of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 


Yours truly, 


Hy. Payne. 


23th June, 1928. 
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Have We Too Large a Program? 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—The Rev. P. Carnegie 


Simpson is acknowledged to be one 
of the keenest minds in the Church 
to-day. He has been chosen moder- 
ator of the English Presbyterian 
Church, and in his opening address 
has uttered some words which have 
impressed me as worthy of repro- 
duction in China. The words are 
as follows :-— 


Religion must not be inhospitable to 
life any more than to truth. The Church 


of to-day in its more enlightened sections 


is not wholly lacking either in intellectual 
candour or in human sympathy. But has 
not the modern Church—perhaps in its 
very desire to be open in its intellectual 
outlook and broad in its human interests 
—come to lose sight and to lose hold of 
what is its distinctive business? There 
are conferences and schemes. without 
end. Never was the program of Chris- 
tianity—for international peace, for social 
justice, for ecclesiastical unity, for a 
hundred truly Christian ends—more 
admirably presented and more earnestly 
advocated than to-day. But Christianity 
while it leads to a program for making a 
new order of seciety in the world is not 
in the first place. Let the Church first 
make Christians; it will then be theirs 
to make the Christian world which has 
tarried so long in its coming. 

The moderator is viewing Church 
activities from the home angle, but 
rightly or wrongly, his words have 
a universal application. The same 
fears are felt by many in China. 
The program of the N.C.C. is a 
huge one and the tendency 1s to 
enlarge it, with the corollary of ever 
more new secretaries. As if the 
evangelization of China and the 
unavoidable problems of the Chinese 
Church were not themselves a 
sufficiently staggering program, 
nevertheless we must infinitely 1n- 
crease our burden in order to Chris- 
tianize society, politics, and inter- 
national relations! 

We often hear mutterings about 
the intolerable burden of western 
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creeds and rites imposed on the 
Chinese Church. Some of us would 
gladly repent in dust and ashes, if 
repentance would do any good. But 
does the Chinese Church realize 
that the western passion for or- 
ganization is busy shackling her with 
a portentous chain of committees, 
or the most part of western origin 
and little suited to her peculiar 
genius ? 

I have looked with awe and 
sadness upon the matchless Laocoon 
in the Vatican. Both he and his 
two sons are striving in vain to free 
themselves from that which has for- 
ever cancelled their freedom. Is 
this the position in which we and 
our spiritual children find our- 
selves?’ God forbid! 


Yours sincerely, 
D. MacGILtivray. 


Do Missionaries Hinder 
Self-Support ? 


To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir:—The June issue of the 
RECORDER has three valuable articles 
on self-support and related subjects. 
In the main I agree with the writers. 
It certainly is true that unpaid lay 
workers are far more fundamental 
to the Christian Movement than 
foreign subsidized 
workers, and that there is no way 
of securing harmonious and cordial 
cooperation between the two. True 
also that the higher living standard 


of high salaried pastors and teachers ~ 


causes jealousies and suspicions and 
is apt to erect a barrier between them 
and the people whom they serve. 
But what about the still higher living 
standard of the foreign missionary ? 
The very fact that we missionaries 
have had so much money to spend on 


ourselves as well as for our work— 
has not that been a chief hindrance 


[August 


in the way of obtaining self-support? 
No matter how frugal our habits 
no matter how careful we may be 
to the average church member jt 
must appear that we are living in 
luxury. That being the case, how 
can we make any effective appeal for 
self-sacrifice? It is not in human 
nature to make sacrifices unless 
there is need for it, and the Chinese 
will not see very great need for it 
as long as we seem to them to have 
no end of money to spend on our. 
selves. On the other hand, when 
they have realized that there was no 
outside help to be had they have 
many times gone far toward self- 
support, with great blessing to them- 


selves. I think our German friends. 


found that to be true during the 
world war. If we missionaries were 
in the same circumstances, economic- 
ally, as our church members, the 
problem of self-support would take 
care of itself. | 

Certainly we ought to share our 
purse and it is easy to do so, much 
easier than to decline to-do so. But 
very often it is not easy to do it in 
such a way as to do more good than 
harm. Moreover, we could not 
without injury to our health and 
vigor come down to the standard 
of living of the average Chinese. 
The problem is, how to keep up a 
reasonable standard and at the same 
time not be a stumbling block to the 
spirit of self-sacrifice in the Chinese 
Church. | 

P. Matson. 


Broadcasting. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—As one long interested 
in putting forward radio broadcast: 
ing in China I commend to the 
consideration of your readers the 
following paragraph from the China 
Broadcasting Association: 
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“I am taking this opportunity of 


forwarding you a number of mem- 
bership application forms as I note 
that you are not a member and that 
the Y.M.C.A. organization is very 


sparsely represented. You will, I 


think, be the first to recognize ‘that 


under the prevailing conditions the 


very existence of such an activity 
as this Association represents is 
altogether dependent upon those who 
are listening in contributing their 
due share to the cost, for any other 
point of view would, I think, be 
necessarily lacking in equity, in that 
it would involve participation in that 
for which others are paying. 
say that it has been a matter of 
surprise to the Association that the 
support accorded by the various 
mission bodies is meagre, this: not- 


I may 
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withstanding the fact that repre- 
sentatives of these bodies, more 
especially those situated at remote 
points from Shanghai, must surely 
get the maximum use and enjoy- 
ment from the broadcast provided. 
This is a point concerning which 
you may be able to exert some in- 
fluence, and I commend such to you 
for your consideration.” 

My observation leads me to be- 


- lieve that the mission bodies profit 


very considerably from this fine and 
public spirited service. I might add 
for the information of those in- 
terested that the membership in the 
China Broadcasting Association 1s 
$10.00 per year. 


Most cordially yours, 
C. H. 


The Present Situation 


MARSHAL FENG AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


Last year the progress of rural organization was very marked in the 
provinces of Hunan and Hupeh. It failed, however, and the reason for its 
failure was because of the destructive influence of the Communist Party. 
— the farmers realized that they were being deceived by the Communist 

arty.. 
Marshal Feng, seeing the failure of the rural program (of the Com- 
munists) in Hunan and Hupeh and at the same time, feeling the importance 
of doing something to arouse and to help the farmers, tried to carry on 
constructive work even during the period of military operations. He claimed 
that if we wish to do something fundamental for China, we must help to © 
organize the rural population which is eighty-five percent of the whole. If 
we desire to teach them organization, however, we must give them some 
sort of training. Marshal Feng therefore asked Huang Shao Ko, now his 
chief secretary, myself and a few others to talk this matter over with him. 


| The result of our conversation was to establish at Chengchow a training 


school for the three provinces of Honan, Shensi and Kansu. The objectives 
of our scheme were: (1) reform of village organization, (2) promotion 
of village self-government, (3) development of the economic basis of the 
village, (4) improvement of the standard of living, (5) extension of rural 
education. We organized our class work according to this general plan. We 
then sent out an order to the magistrates of different hsiens to select students. 
In Honan there are 111 hsiens from each of which we planned to get six 
students. Students had to be graduates from a higher primary school. An- 
other qualification was that they must really be farmers themselves. 
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Many students applied for obadeine. Hsin Ying Uan was chosen as 
the school site. Being remote from busy market places it was especially 
suitable for a rural training school. 

In the middle of August, 1927, the school was formally opened. The 
Marshal himself was present and gave an instructive talk. The gist of his 
talk was as follows: “China formerly paid a great deal of attention to 
personal culture, ruling the family, governing the state and the world. But 
it was forgotten that between the family and country there are the village, 
the hsien, and the province. This was the reason that the country could not 
be well governed. The reason for organizing rural education is that we may 
train those people who will be responsible in the future for the fundamental 
work of village organization and for the promotion of self-government. Our 
idea is to make up this former lack and to start a new method for the govern- 
ment of China.” 

Unfortunately when this rural training work was started the people 
feared that Marshal Feng was trying in this way to get them to serve as 
soldiers. The farmers in many of the hsiens in the province did not dare, 
therefore, to come to the school: those who came felt that they were running 
a risk. Marshal Feng tried repeatedly to explain his plan, yet this suspicion 
remained. At the expiration of the enrolment period there were only about 
300 students. Another reason for this small enrolment was that no students 
could come, during the first term, from Shensi and Kansu, these two pro- 
vinces being too far away. 

Since the opening of the school Marshal Feng has given it much atter- 
tion. In spite of the pressure of military affairs he came often to the school 
to lecture. He himself taught the students how to use a rifle. At the time 
the first term students graduated Marshal Feng ordered that two villages 
should be organized as models so as to enable the students to practise in 
them what they had learned. The two villages chosen were called The Five 
Power Village (original name Wu Lung Kou) and the Chung Shang Village 
(original name Miao Lee Tsai). Work of improvement began in these 
villages. Plays were given, roads built, lectures given, investigations cor- 
ducted and other things done by the students under the leadership of their 
teachers. 

When the work of the school was finished a certificate was given to 
those students in good standing. These men were than appointed as directors 
of new villages. A special committee was appointed to supervise them. Later 
on, Marshal Feng ordered the civil governor to take charge of this work 


because this is a civil rather than a military matter, and because the civil gover- 


nor has direct connection with all the hsiens in the province. 
The students are very ignorant and it is difficult to get them to un- 
derstand in so short a time the influence of the village upon the country and 


the related importance of reforming it. It is also difficult to get them 


to understand about the Party. Although the effect of the training given 


is limited, and the amount of constructive work done necessarily small a: 


yet, and the difficulty due to the poverty and lethargy of the people great, 
nevertheless we believe that we have sown good seed which will bear fruit 


later. 


Immediately after the first school term closed students were enrolled 
for the scond term. Because the first students showed clearly the good 
results of their training many others wanted it. The number exceeded our 
expectation. Surplus students were willing to pay their own tuition fees, 
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as only six students from each hsien were entitled to government support. 
But Marshal Feng, noting the keen desire for training, gave orders that the 
extra students should also be supported at government expense. In this 
second term the students were selected by thorough examination. Finally 
700 students were enrolled. These men were mucti better prepared than 
those in the first term. At the same time Marshal Feng telegraphed to the 
governments of Shensi and Kansu to send each about ten qualified men to 
the school. | 

The work of the second term was duly begun. Its formal opening ex- 
ercises were delayed, however, to permit Marshal Feng’s presence. The 
pressure Of military affairs got in his way. About the first of February 
General Chiang Kai Shek came to Kaifeng to confer with Marshal Feng. 
They made use of this opportunity to come to Chengchow and the school 
asked them to be present at its delayed formal opening exercises. Both 
generals came and gave instructive talks to the students. | 

In this second term, the course included everything in the regular 
curriculum; in addition opportunities were given to the students to conduct 
the activities pertaining to a model village. This was their practical work. 
Special emphasis was laid upon party training, so as to help the students to 
understand the principles of the Party, and to enable them to work toward 
certain definite objectives. | | 

In regard to party training, those students who were not members of 
the Party were given essays to write on subjects connected with it. Those 
students who were members of the Party were organized into discussion 
groups, and groups for personal work under the leadership of the teachers. 
For the purpose of further training they. organized meetings in the school 
conducted along party lines and according to parliamentary procedure. . 

The school originally planned to have a four-months’ term, but this has 


now been lengthened to five months. | 


Since the opening of the school; military operations have been very 
pressing. As a result we have had financial difficulties. In spite, however, 
of great handicaps the school has trained nearly 1,000 students. Two model 
villages have also been organized. All of this work is due to the constructive 
spirit of Marshal Feng. 3 | 

| G. S. ZunG, Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Chengchow. 


NANCHANG UNDER THE NATIONALISTS. 


It must be borne in mind that Kiangsi is in a real sense a border province. 
Hunan to the west has had violent and widespread Communistic agitations, 
while Anhwei, Chekiang and even Fukien have had very different histories 
in the past two years. It has been noticeable that in Nanchang itself, with 
very rare exceptions, posters have not appeared against any of the Nationalist 
or quasi-nationalist leaders, but the province has seemed to be willing to 
join the winning side. -However that may be, the city itself has had great 
freedom from such disasters as street battles for the past year, making 
possible notable advance in public works. 

The city wall has been torn down except portions on the south and west. 
On the north and east a broad highway in place of the historic and picturesque 
wall makes a profound change in the landscape. Along the river front 
houses have been torn down by scores and a new bunding constructed under 
the supervision of engineers. A great boulevard is planned along the water 
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front. In the heart of the city the department of construction: has ordered 


' the removal of all buildings back to a specified line around the city in order 


to construct another great avenue in connection with the new civic center and 
incidentally to provide a breathing space for the people. Many of these 
buildings are already demolished. 

A park has been built in the city and bands of entertainers are provided, 
The contract has been let for a great bell-tower with a clock. A five-tube 
radio receiving station is being operated under the Department of Education, 
and a broadcasting station is to be built by this department as a part of the 
scheme for mass education. 

From the city great highways have been projected to Hankow, to Canton 
via Kian and Kanchow, to Changsha via Yuenchow and Pingsiang, to 
Foochow via Fuchow and Kienchang, and to Nanking and Wuhu. This 
spring about 120 li of the Canton highway was completed as far as it will 
be carried in this stage. The road to Fukien will doubtless be begun during 
the fall, as the International Famine Relief Commission is co-operating in 
this construction. 

The province is being governed by a commission. For several months 


I lived next door to one of the commissioners, and each day I saw his. 


jinrickshaw leaving the compound by seven-thirty. It is surprising, to one 
accustomed to the former appearance of the city, to note the large numbers 
of young men dressed in foreign-style clothes. This seems to be the accepted 
thing in government circles. Sedan chairs are no longer seen. They are not 
democratic. The highest officials ride in rickshaws. 

Two of the provincial commissioners were dismissed recently for 
accepting bribes. This is a most welcome sign of the idea, new to Chinese 
officialdom, that a public office is a public trust. 

By the end of May the foreign residences in Nanchang were free oi 
occupation by soldiers. The barracks on the river below the mint were 
again put in repair, and the soldiers are quartered there. After the soldiers 
moved out of the Methodist residences at Tehshenmen, the government put 
in repair the houses which had been occupied. This was done without so- 
licitation or even suggestion from us. | . 

In education the new regime is doing very well. Schools have been 
reopened, principals and teachers appointed, and Commissioner Chen is to 
be congratulated on the success he has made already in this much-needed 
work. A central laboratory has been established for chemistry, physics and 
biology, and is fairly well supplied, though it is certain to outgrow its quarters 


- very soon. 


Much remains that is crude and unsatisfactory, but on every side pro- 
gress can be seen. The old regime either contented itself with platitudinous 
talk on what might be done, or was callously indifferent, but the new regime 
is hard at work and is producing real results. 

F. R. Brown. 


THE NEW DAY IN CANTON. 


So great and numerous have been the attempts to modernize Canton 
materially that residents returning after a period of absence find themselves 
at a loss for old landmarks. Absent also are the processions of strikers and 
the hideous anti-foreign posters. Editors feel and talk better. Life has 
again become somewhat “normal.” This all means much to the Church and 
Christian workers in both the city and the province. For the Church this last 
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year has been one of stock-taking and forward planning. Persecution and 
criticism have left it smaller numerically but purer. Those who joined the 
Church because of some anticipated political or economic advantage have 
been disillusioned. In one district about thirty members left the Church for 
this reason. On the one hand the Church suffers from a “lack of spiritual- 
ity”; on the other hand it shows much real life. Its ranks are being reformed 
for further advance. Devolution is moving forward. Several of the missions 
related to the Church of Christ in China have turned over their evangelistic 
and educational work of lower grade to the Synod: one other mission has 
turned over its evangelistic work. This involves the work of some ninety- 
five churches with funds amounting to over $50,000. In these transferred 
responsibilities the missionaries are expected to share but leadership is vested 
in the Synod. Last year the Union Theological College maintained satis- 


factory work. Rev. H. Davies of the New Zealand Mission, has been 


appointed Associate Executive Secretary of the Board of Missions of the 
Synod. It would look as though the low spiritual vitality mentioned above 
is more in evidence in connection with the majority of members of the churches 
under the Board of Missions. Mr. Davies hopes to give his attention mainly 
to spiritual uplift. His Chinese colleague, Mr. T. F. Leung, will attend 
mainly to organizational problems. They recently took a trip around the 
home mission field. At Kochow they found the most difficult problems to 
be connected with funds and property acquired with a view to laying a 
foundation for self-support. These have proved a snare and a cause of 
stumbling. The leaders, however, realize the situation. Much of the 
itinerating on this trip was done in Ford cars of various ages and 
degrees of automobility. Sometimes they carried passengers on the running 
hoards and on top of the engine. In each case, however, after a certain 
amount of joggling they got through. The results of the destructive chaos 
of the last few years were distressingly evident in and around Yeung Kong. 
Disaster has come to nearly every market town having a chapel and the 
Christians have become much scattered and in some cases demoralized. Yet 
Mr. Leung and Mr. Davies were cordially welcomed everywhere. 


SITUATION IN BASEL MISSION. 


The Basel Mission passed through hard times during the last quarter of 
the past and the first quarter of this year. ' 

In the regions of the East River the power of the bandits rose to such 
a height that they no longer pitied the chapels and their inhabitants. At one 
time a number of catechists and scholars-of a middle school were taken 
prisoners, and at another time a chapel was attacked and plundered and the 


ziamilies of the catechist and the teacher were led away. At Honjen the 


dwelling houses of the catechist of our hospital were attacked and plundered, 
while the residences of the foreigners were left untouched. In February, Rev. 
Wyder was taken prisoner by robbers and kept in custody a whole week. 
Thanks to the efforts of the elders of a clan near by, he got free without 
paying a ransom. However he lost almost all the belongings he had with 

At the beginning of this year our work in Tschongkok, Hokshuha and 
Laulung suffered heavily from the fights between the Tschong and Li clans. 
In Laulung we had soldiers quartered within the station several times. How- 


ever they behaved quite decently. But in Honyen, when soldiers passing 
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throngh searched for wounded enemies, the whole hospital was ransacked 
and only the residences of the missionaries left unmolested. 

In the parishes of Moilim and Hoshuwan the Communists were in control 
for some time. Several of the outstations had to be deserted: the church 
members were scattered. Many of our Christians lost all their belongings 
and some were even brutally murdered. A catechist was taken prisoner by 
the Communists and had to pay several hundred dollars to get free. Almost 
all our schools had to be closed. 

During the last three months the outlook has brightened somewhat. The 
Government is exerting its utmost to eradicate the Communists as well as the 
robbers. The whole country is thus becoming safer. The East River, for 
years in the hands of the robbers, is again open to traffic, as a result of the 
execution of several hundred of these mischief makers. In the region of the 
“little river” and in the districts of Lenpin and Sinfung nothing has, however, 
yet been done; it seems as if the East River bandits have fled to it as their resort. 

In the parishes where the Communists and robbers dominated not a few 
of our people turned apostate. In the parish of Honjen alone not less than 
a hundred church members had to be excommunicated. On account of the 


ever-increasing insecurity, a good many of our Christians emigrated. Some: 


of our churches lost one-third of their membership. 

* On the whole the anti-Christian movement has happily relaxed. How- 
ever in some places anti-Christian officials remain who try to hinder mission 
work by hook and crook. 

The work of the Basel Mission is to be retrenched in several ways. Our 
financial condition has been so bad, that we have been obliged to lessen the 
support for China within two or three years by 20%. We are retrenching 
especially with regard to schoolwork. Two of our junior middle schools 
have been abolished as well as quite a number of our primary schools. Of 
our two senior middle schools only one is to be continued, and that as the 
preparatory school for our theological seminary. The middle school in Kayin 
is to be continued by the church without financial help from the mission. It 
remains to be seen, whether the church can do this as her own financial dif- 
ficulties seem to be almost insuperable. 

So far only very few of our schools have been registered: but according 
to the latest report the question has turned up again. All our primary schools 
are to be handed over to the Church, to be managed by the Chinese entirely. 
If necessary the mission is to come to the rescue. 

Though the outlook is not very reassuring, we are not pessimistic 


' “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 


up with wings as eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.” ScuHMID. 


On The Field 


New Chinese Library on Kulang- published by the Commercial Press 
su, Amoy.—A new ay on library | . of Shanghai. The missions have 


has been opened on Kulangsu con- | been invited to contribute books on 
sisting already of over 10,000 Christian themes. 
volumes. One interested person Church Closed and Sealed.—The 


contributed a copy of every book church building at Changchow, 
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Fukien, belonging to the “True Jesus 
Church” has been closed and sealed 
by the local authorities because four 
young men professing to be mem- 
hers of the church have been arrested 
on the charge of spreading com- 
munist propaganda. 


Miss Mary Harkness Passes 
Away.—We regret to announce that 
on May 16, 1928, at a nursing home 
in London, Mary Harkness, for 
forty years a missionary of the 
English Presbyterian Mission, 
Swatow, passed away at the age of 
seventy-two. 


Correspondence Lessons.—Mrs. 
Fred Brown, of the Methodist Mis- 
sion, has been teaching during the 
year in the Shanghai American 
School. The lesson plans used in 
the first grade have been put into 
correspondence lessons. Those in- 
terested may write to Mrs. Brown, 
1552 Avenue Joffre, Shanghai. 


Autonomy in the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui.—At the last 
Synod of this organization a re- 
solution was passed requesting the 
mother. churches formally to re- 
cognize it as an autonomous Church. 
It is doubted by the Diocesan 
Magazine (July, 1928) whether any 
such recognition will ever be form- 
ally declared. The General Synod 
of the Church of England in Canada 
has, however, passed resolutions re- 
cognizing the independence of the 
China organization with certain 
limitations. The action of the 
China Synod will, however, go a 


B very long way towards establishing 


the autonomy of the China Church 
and the acknowledgement, as valid, 
of future actions by the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. 


/ 
New for Old in South Fukien.— 
Amoy-is being modernized. Houses 
are being torn down to widen streets. 
In one case 1200 shops were partly 
torn down for this purpose. This 


. remodelling will probably cost 


$3,600,000. The daily expenditure 
for special labor is about $40,000. 
A large park, calling for an outlay 
of $800,000, is also planned. Road 
building in the province is proceed- 
ing apace. An old temple in a busy 
business district had to give way to 
this movement for modernization. 
One result of all this activit- is a 
rapid rise of land values. 


Church Buildings Contributed by 


Chinese Christians—The . Amoy 
' Classis of the Church of Christ in 


China met on June 24, 1928, in the 
new building of the Khoe-hoa 
Church of Amoy. For this new 
building $7,000 was raised entirely 
by the church members. The work 
in this church started in 1902. One 
important aspect of this meeting of 
the Classis was the dedication of 
this new building. At Au-khoe, one 
of the outstations of another church, 
there is also a new church building 
for which the $7,000 used thereon 
was given-by the members. This 
concentration of effort on _ self- 
support, however, has left some 
other churches weakened as regards 


financial assistance. The pastor of 


these three churches had to resign 
as, being deprived thus of outside 
help, they could not support him. 
The Classis however, felt that this 
effort at self-support should be 
encouraged. 


Hunan Quiet.—Heretofore tur- 
bulent Hunan is_ settling down. 
With the exception of some border 
districts, where in addition to riots 
soldiers still roam around and take 
what tickles their fancy, all is 
peaceful. Rev. O. Dalland of the 
Norwegian Missionary Society re- 
cently made a trip of eight days into 
the country east of Changsha. 
Peace has been established along the 
Tze River where this society has 
most of its work. The soldiers 
occupying the middle school at 
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Taohwalun, Yiyang have finally left. 
The new provincial governor is 
taking strong measures to prevent 
soldiers from occupying mission 
property. Most of the Norwegian 
missionaries will summer at Tien- 
chaoping in Anhwahsien. A sum- 
mer school for Chinese workers will 
be carried on by them. 


Nationalist Rules of Conduct.— 
The Ministry of the Interior of the 
Nationalist Government recently in- 


structed all provincial governments 


to proclaim the following twelve 
rules of conduct to the people; Wipe 
away all national humiliation; set 
up and follow a high moral stand- 
ard ; give up all superstitious beliefs ; 
use native products ; build and repair 


roads and highways; plant more 


trees; abstain from drinking, smok- 
ing, gambling and other evil habits; 
be diligent and thrifty ; take physical 
exercises; learn how to read and 
write; abolish the custom of foot- 
binding; cultivate habits of clean- 
liness and follow the rules of 
sanitation. Provincial Commission- 
ers were urged to devise ways of 
assisting the people to carry out 
these rules. 


Fire At Fukien University.— 
Gardiner Hall, Jr., Memorial Dor- 
mitory, Fukien University, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on May 
28, 1928. All attempts to save the 
building were futile: being situated 


_some distance from the city of 


Foochow, help was unobtainable. 
The original cost of the gutted 
building is estimated at Mex. 
$112,000. In addition the students 
lost most of their belongings. At 
one time it looked as though an- 
other nearby building might also 
catch fire. A change in the wind, 
however, averted this calamity. The 
Government of Fukien sent special 
representatives to express. their 
regret and offer protection and aid 
in investigating the cause of the fire. 
Nothing has, however, so far been 


[ August 


discovered as to its origin. Plans 
are on foot for rebuilding this and 
erecting other needed buildings. 


Kwangtung Divisional Council 
of the Church of Christ in China. — 
Unfortunately on account of sick. 
ness or other reasons all the 
executive leaders of this Council 
were absent from its annual meeting 
held from June 27 to July 6, 1927 
Yet the meeting went with a hear- 
tening swing. The leadership was 
mainly Chinese and the business in 
the hands of young men. The topics 
discussed show the mind of. this 
group. “The Gospel Needed in 
China Today.” “Relation Between 
Younger and Older Churches.” 
“Hastening the Indigenous Church.” 
“Religious Education.” “The Place 
of Christian Education in China.” 
“The Church and Women.” “Co- 
operation with Reorganized National 
Christian Council.” Church 
and the Farmer.” “Methods of 
Self-Support.” ‘‘Rural Education 
“Church’s Future Program.” These 
and other topics were debated in a 
practical and kindly spirit. In al! 
there were one hundred and forty 
delegates ; one hundred being present 
at the closing meeting. The de- 
legates included preachers and Bible 
women. 


General Lutheran Assembly.— 
The General Assembly of the Lut- 
theran Church of China held tts 
third session May 27-June 3 at 
Shekow, Hupeh. Sixty delegates 
were present. Visitors and _ the 
members of the Church Counc 
brought the total attendance up to 
one hundred. Delegates came from 
Manchuria, Kwangtung and recently 
disturbed provinces in Central China. 
Persecution has brought to the 
members of this communion 2 
strengthening of the feeling ot re 
sponsibility in spite of setbacks. 
Chinese leadership has come for- 
ward in many places. Three new 
synods were added to its com- 
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stituency; these were the Kwan- 
tung Synod, the Danish Lutheran 


Mission, Manchuria, and the 
American Lutheran Mission, Shan- 
tung. This Assembly now com- 
prises ten synods with a communic- 
ant membership of about 24,000 and 
a baptized membership of 32,000; 
including catechumens its total con- 
stituency is now 40,000. One result 
of this meeting was increased con- 
Sdence in Chinese’ leadership. 
Somewhat contrary to expectation 
Prof. R. O. Wold, of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Shekow, was 
elected President of the Church 
Council for the next three years. 
Rev. Tzu Chi-wu of Changsha, and 
Rev. Yen of the Danish Mission of 
Manchuria were elected vice-pres- 
idents. | 


Chinese Leadership in Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui.—At its 
sixth general synod this organization 


elected for the first time a Chinese. 


Chairman of the House of Dele- 
gates. The sixty-two delegates re- 
presented all the Dioceses. Of these 
delegates only nine were foreigners. 
There were also present, as ac- 
credited delegates, eight women. 
“Registration of schools’’ was one 
of the topics discussed. Mr. Lin, 
North China, said he saw no alter- 
native to registration. Mr. Hu, 
Hankow presented a_ resolution 
which was adopted and it was thus 
decided that the Church should go 
on record as favoring the principle 
of registration but ‘whether the con- 
ditions are suitable and whether we 
should proceed to register we leave 
to the individual diocese to decide.” 
An amendment to this resolution 
read :—**That the House petition the 
Educational authorities of the 
Chinese Government that in ac- 
cordance with the principle of re- 
hgious liberty Christian schools be 
allowed to require Christian students, 
with the approval of their parents, 


to attend classes in religious in- 


‘set a time limit. 
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struction and services for Christian 
worship.” | 


Nationalists and Church in Lint- 
sing, Shantuhg.—In this center the 
Nationalists ‘have been considerate 
in their treatment of the mission- 


aries and the church. The mission- 


aries were told repeatedly by dif- 
ferent members of the Nationalist 
party (local members, also members 
of the church) that the Nationalist 
authorities are pleased at the at- 
titude of the foreign group here, on 
the matter of the revision of the 
unequal treaties, abolition of ex- 
traterritoriality, and opposition to 
the presence of foreign troops and 
gunboats in China. Events of the 
past ten days have very greatly in- 
creased faith in the Christian spirit 
and attitude as the best protection. 
The chief thing that causes nervous- 
ness as regards the future safety of 
foreigners is the continued presence 
of foreign troops in treaty ports, 
and of gunboats and battleships in 
certain Chinese waters. If these 
could all be withdrawn, American 
life and property would receive pre- 
terential treatment. 


An Active Christian Nationalist 
Official—Mr. Hwang is a member 
of the Kuomintang and a Nationalist 
official. He is also a strong and 
courageous Christian. When the 
Nationalists came into Fukien in the 
spring of 1927 he stood firmly 
amidst anti-Christian and radical 
inovements. He was later given the 
task of bandit suppression which he 
aimed to achieve by peaceful means. 
He ottered, therefore, to enroll the 
bandits in the Nationalist army, but 
The bandits were 
sceptical until he captured one band 
and proved that he meant what he 
said. While he was travelling about 
the country trying to clear out the 
bandits he lectured in every village 
on citizenship. Sometimes as many 
as a thousand listened to him for 
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two hours. In every case, so far as 
known, he closed his appeal with 
the statement that the only thing 
that would make better citizens is 
to live up to the principles of Christ. 
He has also done much to improve 
communications by lecturing on the 
necessity of it. One road is under 
way as a result. Recently he 
preached in the large church in 
the county seat. His subject was 
the “Principles of Christianity.” 
“Clearly and convincingly he por- 
trayed how the principles of the 
Kuomintang were based on Chris- 
tian teachings.”” Foochow News, 


May 30, 1928. 


Patriotism in Amoy and Chang- 
chow.—The trouble encountered by 
the Nationalist Government with 
the Japanese in Tsinan has again 
stirred anti-Japanese feeling. But 
it is surprising that there has not 
been even stronger expression of 
these feelings. Some placards were 
put up on Kulangsu; but altogether 
things have been quiet. The boy- 
cott, of course, is urged as before. 
The Students’ Association decided 
they would have a three days’ 


holiday to have parades and carry > 


on propaganda. The local author- 
ities put out notices that they had 
orders from Nanking that there 
were to be no parades, student 
strikes, or propaganda work carried 
on by them. Some of the non- 
Christian schools did manage to get 
in one day of this but the firm 
attitude of the government is a good 
and encouraging sign. The attitude 
that students should go on with 


their wotk and not interfere in the 


affairs of the government 1s a great 
improvement over that of last year. 
In Changchow, Talmage College 


took one day off under the same — 


kind of pressure, and met the 
demand for the other two days asked 
with the insistence that the whole 
student body would best show their 
patriotism by study and that only 
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those who were going to go out 
speaking should be excused. 


The Church in Kwangtung— 
Rev. Mok Sau Tsang, of the 
Anglican Church in the diocese of 
Kwangtung, recently reported to the 
Canton Missionary Association on 
the condition of the Church in that 
province as_ follows:—The §anti- 
Christian mood has down. 
The fruits thereof for the Church 
are, (1) Church members have gone 
to work to improve the Church at 
those points where it was attacked. 
(2) Their loyalty and faithfulness to 
the Church and its work have in- 
creased. (3) They have gained a 
clearer conception of the Gospel and 
a greater devotion to it. Their en- 
thusiasm for God’s service glows 
more brightly. Revival meetings 
have been held with good results. 
The greatest obstacle the Church 
encountered in 1927 was the in- 
stability of the Government and the 
“playing of politics.” Next in im- 
portance to this, perhaps temporary 
obstruction, the progress of the 
Church is hindered by lack of men 
and money. Three immediate needs 
of the Church are:—(1) Not to 
neglect society and its welfare. 
(2) To reform its ceremonies and 
restudy its doctrines. (3) To con- 
sider, absorb and adopt Chinese 
habits, customs and _ civilization. 
The Mother Church should remain 


a worthy friend and furnish a 


moderate supply of men and money 
until the branch is able to stand 
alone and sustain its own life. 


The Y.M.C.A. Comes Back.— 
Doors of opportunity for As- 
sociation service which communistic 
forces were trying a year ago to 
close and lock remain open. This 
is true in both north and _ south 
China. T. Z. Koo, the Associate 
General Secretary, returned recently 
from a six weeks’ visit in Chihli and 
Manchuria, and reported large meet- 
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ings both of students and non- 
student Association members in both 
provinces. A. J. Allen wrote from 
Nanchang of meetings held by the 
Association in that city in which 
Cc. Y. Hsu, also of the Association 
staff, addressed audiences totalling 
more than 6,000 people. Everv 
Government school in the city 
opened its doors for meetings, and 
on the last day of Hsu’s visit he 
gave four addresses, two hours each 
in length, and conducted an open 
forum discussion between times last- 
ing another hour and a _ half! 


| Everywhere there is an atmosphere 


at once of depression and expect- 
ancv. Men feel that great changes 
are afoot, the outcome of which still 
lies in the lap of the gods. Men 
with a real message are heard 


eagerly. This situation is fraught — 


with new. opportunities which the 
Associations are seeking to meet. 


Liang-hu Synod of the Church 
of Christ in China.—During the 
early days of May, 1928, a gather- 
ing was held in the Compound of 
Boone College, Wuchang, which 
indicates the friendliness between 
Churches in China. This’ synod 
covers the provinces of Hupeh and 
Hunan and is composed of the 
churches founded by the Presby- 
terian, Church of Scotland, London 
and Reformed Missions. 
presents, therefore, a wide union. 
The hospitality of Bishop Gilman 
and the Chinese staff of Boone was 


greatly appreciated. A few of the 


western delegates stayed at the 
Londen Mission near by, and one 
or two in Hankow; the majority 
occupied the houses of Bishop 
Giman and Dr. Sherman. The 
meetings not only evinced inter- 
national and interdenominational 
harmony but much progress was 
made in many new steps hastened on 
by the events of last year. At the 
beginning a Report Day was held 
and accounts were given of many 


it 
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new beginnings, and the baptism of 
the churches by a new spirit. At 
the same time some of the districts, 
notably in South Hunan had had 
terrible experiences at the hands of 
the Communists. One Elder pre- 
sent had a sad experience to relate 
as his daughter had been carried 
off by them and he did not know 
if she was alive or dead. Special 
prayer was offered for him and 


| other sufferers. 


Debate for the “Faith”.—The 
latest report of the Knowles Bible 
Training School, Kiukiang, contains 
the following:—The hardest thing 
we had to meet was the anti-Chris- 
tian movement, which our pupils, as 
Bible School students, felt in all its 
force. For example, a debate was 


planned and they were asked to 


attend and take part. When they 
arrived, they found the hall lined 
with armed soldiers, and _ before 
these, as well as before their anti- 
Christian opponents, they had to 
give a reason for the faith that 
was in them. If they spoke boldlv 
for Christianity, they could be seized 
on the spot; if against, they betrayed 
their conscience. This ordeal, in 
which our three Christian schools 
stood shoulder to shoulder, bound 
them together as nothing else could 
have done. Again, a parade was 
organized, ostensibly against western 
civilization, but really against Chris- 
tianity. Should the Christian stu- 
dents join or not? Some of our 
students joined the Communists and 


_ made determined effort to break up 


school discipline. .Their parents dis- 
approved of this and kept them out 
of school for a time. We prayed, 
and tried to be patient and careful; 
these pupils did not return for the 
spring term, and those who were 
left stood more closely united than 
ever and resisted all efforts to break 
down the school. 


Conditions in Fukien—In many 
ways peace has come and yet the 
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situation is far from being any 
eldorado for the common people, as 
the Diocesan Magazine for July, 
1928, expresses it. Five school fires 
indicate activity on the part of a 
“Red” element. The fires took 
place at Trinity College, two at Foo- 
chow College, one in a government 
school in Foochow and an attempt 
to burn down the C.M.S. boys’ 
school in Kienning. The political 
atmosphere is still not clear. Band- 
its still interfere considerably with 
itinerating. During January Kutien 
was controlled by bandits. In and 
around Lower Futsing change is 
not much in evidence though the 
queue has about disappeared. Un- 
bound feet, however, are the ex- 
ception. Sieng-dieng was raided by 
pirates. These conditions work 
somewhat against evangelizing work 
in the C:M.S. field. However in 
Sienyu, Hinghwa city and “Yellow- 
stone” remarkable services have been 
conducted by Messrs. Roy Chung, 
Andrew C. Gih and a sister of 
the former. Mr. Franks, a con- 
verted Jew, has also been conduct- 
ing services. Considerable interest 
and even excitement have accom- 
panied these services. In_ the 
Hinghwa and _ Sienyu Church 
Council Districts there has been 
little persecution recently. _ Absen- 
tees from services are, however, 
numerous though those who do 
attend show deep earnestness. Self- 
support has been badly retarded by 
existing conditions. Of the mis- 
sionaries of the C.M.S. just over 
one-half are now on the field. The 
total staff has been reduced twelve 
and a half percent. ‘There has not 
been a new recruit for two years. 
At present there is no language 
student among the missionaries. 


The Population of China— 
Research authorities differ as to the 


status and rate of increase of the 
population of China. We reported | 


some months ago (CHINESE RECoR- 


DER, September, 1927, page 611) 
that since 1801 the rate of increase 
of the population of China has been 
lower than that of any other nation 
or group of nations. Pacific Affairs, 
June, 1928, gives the result of a 
survey make by C. M. Chiao and 
J. Lossing Buck, of Nanking 
University, in which a quite opposite 
conclusion is announced. This lat- 
ter conclusion is made on the basis 
of a study of data covering 4216 re- 
presentative farm families in eleven 
regions of eight counties of four 
provinces. The average size of 
these families is 5.26 persons. The 
average crude birth rate, which is 
“extremely high,” is 42.2 per 1000 
of the population. “This is a higher 
figure than that obtained in any 
other country for which statistics 
are available, except the U.S.S.R. 
(1923), where the rate was 42.5.” 
The crude death rate is also high, 
being 27.9 per thousand. It is 
assumed, however, that this latter 
figure might be increased if the 
actual rate of infant mortality were 
known. In these figures it is pro- 
bably under-estimated. Neverthe- 
less it is assumed that the rate of 
natural increase is 14.3 per 1000. 
This is much higher than that given 
in the former study which was for 
180 years 6.15 per 1000 but since 
1800, 3.22, and since 1835 less than 
one per thousand. The _ former 
study assumes that it would take 
216 years to double the population 
of China; the latter one asserts that 
it is probably doubled every 70 
vears. All this is very interesting 
but not very ‘conclusive and some- 
what confusing. 


A New Use for May 4.—For 
the first,time the staff and students 
of Shanghai College (Baptist) 
decided to celebrate this holiday by 
regular work. This was duc to a 
direct request from the students 
who have adopted this motto:— 
“Studying does nct mean forgetting 
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the salvation of the cvuntry: ana 
saving the country does not mean 
abandoning studies.”” To show their 
patriotism the students voted for a 
memorial service of what the 
students did in Peking nine years 
ago. Mr. Pan Kung-chan, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Labor and 
Commerce, in Shanghai, was invited 
to speak. He urged the students to 
devote themselves to preparation for 
the responsible positions they will 
herafter hold. He also urged them 
to cooperate with the Nationalist 
Government by rational obedience 
to school rules and study. Dr. Liu, 


president said, want re- 


volutions. But these are of two 
kinds—the destructive and the con- 
structive. What we supremely need 
to-day is constructive revolutions. 
Among others we need an economic 
system that will give everybody 
enough to eat, wear and live on like 
a human being. We should also be 
reasonably optimistic. We must 
have progressive minds. The most 
important of all is constructive 
spiritual revolution—the reform of 
the heart. Let us all be dynamic 
torces to build up the good character 
of youth.” At the close of the 
meeting the students showed by a 
straw vote whom they deem the five 
best citizens of China, viz: Wu Tze- 
hu. Tsai Yuan-pei, Chiang Kai- 
shek, Feng Yu-hsiang, and Hu Shih, 


Evangelism Among the Bandits. 
—March and April were largely 
devoted to the continuance of the 
evangelistic rallies which have be- 
come the special feature of this 
years work in the Kutien and 
Binghu districts, Fukien. The two 
weeks’ effort at Deng Ka was of the 
happiest. Fresh, hearty and un- 
spoiled mountain people filled the 
little church every night and received 
simply the gospel message. Young 
men made up the majority of the 
hearers and learners. The little 
town of five hundred inhabitants 


was worked to the last house. 
Though remote, and in some ways 
innocent of the evils of the main 
roads and big towns, yet there were 
matters of te as we searched 
its social life in the house to house 
visits. Two flourishing opium dens 
were found with half a dozen or 
more in each and both doing thriving 
business. In several homes lurking 
bandits or bandit spies were found. 
Back in the little valleys at the roots 
of the mountains we found more 
than one Christian home with child- 
ren waiting for a chance to go to 
school, and both men and women 
with the light in their faces. Our 
visits were welcomed with real joy, 
and hospitality was not wanting. 
On one Sunday a tiger scare almost 
emptied the room where we were 
gathered: and small groups of 
bandits passed the church without 
stopping. The immediate results of 


‘the work have been most encourag- 


ing. Besides the Sites, the Rev. 
Lau Ching A of Dio-a, Ngu Go 
Hing of Sa Ka, and Ngu Ding Ong 
and Rev. Ling Giong Siong of A- 
Dai-Bi, helped in this campaign. 
These men are getting a splendid 
training in aggressive evangelism. 
W. S. Bissonnette, Foochow News, 
May 30, 1928. 


Kiangsi Under the Nationalists. 
—Near Yuanchow six members of 
a Biola Evangelistic Band were 
captured by bandits. One of them 
was despatched with a demand for 
$30,000 ransom. For this, how- 
ever, no money was_ available. 


_ Troops have taken the field against 


the bandits and the Communists. 
On the surface Nanchang is calm. 


But underneath there is tremendous 


earnestness. The Tsinan affair 
caused some stir. The students 
were divided into about twenty 
bands to go throughout the city and 
lecture people on the “misdeeds and 
wicked intentions of Japan.” On 
this matter the Methodists issued a 
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manifesto. 
high. Groceries sent in were charged 
twenty percent of their value in 
taxes. 


all foreign food comes under the 
head of luxuries. The forcigners 
ought, it is claimed, to live like the 
Chinese. If they choose to do 
otherwise they must expect to pay 
for it. Nevertheless constructive 
efforts are in evidence. Christians 
are beginning to take a new lease 
on life. Recently a Methodist 
preacher in his sermon checked off 
the list of China’s sins. This called 
for courage. He even ventured to 
compare China with Japan in this 
regard. Not all the students are 
indulging in pure hate of Japan. 
In a religious education class, con- 
ducted by Rev. Fred R. Brown, one 
student said that he would not, as 
some do, pray God to destroy Japan. 


When asked for a prayer apropos | 


to the situation the students gave 
this, ““O God, make the Japanese 
people to know what righteousness 
and justice really is.’ They were 
willing to make the same prayer for 
the Chinese also. There is thus 
developing a healthy spirit of self- 
criticism alongside of the criticism 
of others. 


Nationalist Soldiers’ Appreciat- 
ion of Christian Hospital.—In 
April, 1927, the missionaries were 
all forced to leave lLuchowfu, 
Anhwei. This threw the entire re- 
sponsibility for conduct of the 
hospital there on the Chinese men - 
bers of the staff. Dr. Chen Paosen, 
the head physician and surgeon _be- 
came the active superintendent. 
During the period that followed 
there was one severe siege that con- 
tinued for several weeks. It arose 
out of the attempt of northern 
troops to recapture the city from 
the Nationalist troops. During this 
siege there was more or less con- 


Missionary living is | 


Even then, however, they / 
were cheaper than could be bought | 
locally. The Chinese theory is that | 
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‘stant fighting. The casualties wer 


numerous among both civilians anj 
soldiers in the city. About 500 of 
the wounded soldiers were treate; 
in the Hospital. These were y 
appreciative of the treatment the 
received at the hand of the hospit, 
staff and the other Christian peopk 
of the city who gave all their tin 
voluntarily to assist the hospital 
staff, that they donated a memorid 
tablet as a token of their ap 


preciation. Among other things o 


this tablet are the following 
“Although there were refuge 
centers and army hospitals vet their 
grounds, buildings and _ generd 
facilities were not so ample as those 
of the Christian Hospital, so on this 
account multitudes of women and 
children found a sanctuary from 
danger in the hospital compound 
and hundreds of wounded officers 
and soldiers came for medicines and 
treatment. The doctors and mem- 
bers of the hospital staff afforded 
protection and succor to the women 
and children and spared no attention 
in their treatment of the wounded 
soldiers. Certainly a Christ-like 
love for humanity was shown by 
the way they doctored and _ healed 
the sick and wounded. They wen 
about from day to day making 
enquiry as to the condition of the 


patients, cheering them by songs, 


stories and music.. Everything wa 
done to make them comfortable, ease 
their pain and help them forge 
their trouble. 


‘Benevolence is manifested dt 
only in great things or through lon 
periods, but may be seen as well m 
small matters. In ordinary time 
there may be little opportunity t 
reveal a love for humanity but m 
times of trouble such love can bh 
expressed without the givers being 
aware of it. Thus in the preset 


‘instance the love of our Luchowit 


Christian Hospital doctors and staf 
has been clearly manifested.” 
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‘Missionaries in Time of Crisis. 
Many of you will doubtless be inter- 
ested to know whether we mission- 
aries in staying on (Lintsing, Sung. ) 
through these days of crisis have 
been a burden or an asset to the 


Chinese Church. It is the general 
testimony here that we have been 
an asset. To begin with, the very 
fact of our refusing to leave has 
given confidence to the Christians 
all over the field. We knew that this 
was true as regards our own groups, 
but we had a _ very interesting 


testimony a few days ago from the | 


outside. The Sunday following 
the taking of Lintsing by the 
Nationalists, a Roman _ Catholic 
friend, a member of their church 
here in Lintsing, came in and made 
a friendly call. During the con- 
versation he reported, that when the 
members of their church heard that 
the Nationalists were advancing on 
Lintsng they were .very much 
frightened, but that he had told them 


to rest at ease in their hearts, that . 


the foreign missionaries had none of 
them left, and that everything would 
be all right. Again, the very fact 
that we were living in our houses 
and going quietly ahead with regular 
work helped to prevent occupation 
of the mission compound, and 


church and school premises by the 


armies. 


Of course, most important of all 
during recent days has been the 
service of Wintsing Memorial Hos- 
pital and its staff. All available 
rooms have been filled with patients, 
northern and southern soldiers alike 
being cared for. At present, one 
of the temporarily empty foreign 
residences is being utilized for the 
overflow. Fortunately, all of the 
foreign staff of the hospital were 
here at the time the trouble began. 
During two weeks, they were 
frequently called on ‘for help both 
from foreigners. and Chinese in the 
compound. The students of the 


istic departments. 
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Ellis Laymen’s Christian Training 


_ School have been especially useful, 


giving most faithful volunteer 
service. Evidence has not been 
lacking that both northerners and 
southerners’ appreciate the disin- 
terested service of our medical de- 
partment. The writer not being a 
member of the medical staff, feels 


free to remark that one American 


hospital, rendering the fine Chris- 
tian service that ours is doing, 1s 
worth more by way of protection 
of American life and property in the 
Orient than any number of battle- 
ships and marines. Although not 
quite as obvious in an outward way, 
much quiet work making for a 
better understanding between 
America and China is being done 
through our educational and evangel- 
Right up to the 
present moment we have been able 
to discover no anti-foreign feeling 
in this region except against the 
Japanese in connection with the 
Tsinan affair. Report from Lin- 


tsing, Sung. 


A New Scheme to Help the 


Rural Giant—A new school is to 


be started in Peking which will, 1 
is hoped, “‘afford a practical means 
of training rural workers who will 
go back to the farms after gradu- 
ation.”” This scheme is due to the 


conviction that the present system 


of agricultural education is inade- 
quate. “Instead of teaching the 
farmers the agricultural schools are 
giving agricultural education to 


_ students many of whom have never 


seen a real farm or else have no 
intention of working on one after 
graduation.” In some way, there- 


fore, the academic standards of these 


schools must be adapted to China’s 
actual rural needs even if this means 
a lowering of them. Tsing Hua 
College, Yenching University, the 
Hsiang Agricultural 
stitution and the _ International 
Famine Relief Commission, all 
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located in or near Peking, propose 
to combine their forces in this co- 
operative enterprise. The Hsiang 
Shan School has offered its build- 
ings; Tsing Hua and Yenching are 
expected to adjust their budgets so 
as to aid the scheme and the China 
International Famine Relief Com- 
mission will enroll the students, 
about thirty annually. The students, 
graduates from junior middle 
schools, must have three qualific- 
ations: interest in the improvement 
of agriculture, capacity to learn and 
ability to disseminate information. 
Their work after graduation—the 
course will last three years—will 
be, (1) to work on their own farms, 
(2) to assist agricultural concerns 
of limited resources and, (3) to 
serve 2s agricultural agents in the 
cooperative societies of their home 
communities. Each graduate would, 
in this latter connection, serve 
groups of five or more societies each 
society bearing a portion of his 
salary. While these “advisers” are 
proving their worth the China In- 
ternational Famine Relief Commis- 
sion will subsidize the societies until 
the first improved crop is harvested. 


Self-Defence Sects.—The Shun- 
teh, Chihli district has this year been 
fairly peaceful. The chief dif- 
ficulties have arisen through the 
formation of various. sects as: 


Red Spears, Heaven Gate, Big - 


Sword, True Miuilitary, etc., etc. 
Their original idea was self defence 
against the impositions and levies of 


the Fengtien army and brigands; — 


they appear for the time being to 
have attained their object. There 
are one or more of these sects in 
nearly every village. All are 
founded on demonology: all mem- 
bers go through idolatrous in- 


itiations, which are said to render 
them invulnerable to shot or steel. 
In many cases these sects include 
the worst characters, who demand 
from their fellow-villagers funds for 


-volution.—This 


[ August 


their upkeep ; a smaller amount from 
those who join up, and a large 
amount from those who refuse to 
join. These bands of lawless men, 
a law to themselves, are in many 
places as bad as the brigands whom 
they are supposed to have crushed. 
The district mandarins are utterly 
powerless to control them; so there 
is practically a state of anarchy. 
The various sects fight one another. 
There is no security for life, and 
no compensation to be obtained for 
robbery or murder. The Fengtien 
army made a compact with the Red 
Spears, as they are too powerful 
to be put down. Several of the 
Christians, mostly hill folk, have 
suffered at the hands of these sects. 
At the chief out-stations in the hill 
country, at the monthly united meet- 


ing they all determined that they 


would glorify the Lord, even unto 
death, but they would not join these 
sects. One man, Chang-teh-sheng, 
aged over fifty, was tied up with his 
hands to a beam for a while, but 
was released because one of the men 
who had received famine relief 
seven years ago told them how 
wrong it was to treat like that those 
who had given them grain in famine. 
The Christians do not think it right 
to supply funds to these sects, which 
practise demon worship and defy 
lawful authority. Very few of the 
Christians have given way; on the 
whole they have made a bold stand 
for the Truth. China’s Millions, 
May, 1928. 


Hangchow College and the Re- 
institution lost 
from tuition fees alone $11,000. 
Rigid economy and reduction 0! 
staff were needed in order to enable 
it to carry on. But it carried on! 
In the autumn of 1927 Com 
munist students caused trouble 
The leaders were after discovery 
arrested. Later they were rel 

but not allowed to return to the 
college. The students have turned 
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against political agitation. During 
the last term they showed an un- 
usually fine spirit. They had 
neither student nor political as- 
sociation. They had, however, a 
Fishing Club, a Natural History 
Club, two Discussion Groups and 
a Philatelic Club. Athletics also 
intrigued their interest. The option- 
al method in religious instruction, 
was in force. In the fall of 1926 
religious courses were required of 
freshmen and sophomores only: but 


seventy-five percent of the juniors 


and seniors elected such a. course. 
In the fall of 1927 fifty percent of 
the juniors and seniors elected rel- 
igious courses and fifty-five percent 
a semi-religious course. Sixty per- 
cent of the sophomores elected a 


New Testament course and in the: 


spring semester thirty percent elected 
an Old Testament course. Of the 
freshmen forty percent elected a 
course in religion in the spring term 
and sixty percent a course in ethics. 
This is encouraging in view of the 
fact that during the last year only 
about thirty-eight percent of the 
student body was Christian as over 
against sixty-four percent the year 
previous. Sunday services have 
been attended by from one-fourth 
to one-half of the student body. 
There are three religious fellowship 
groups and two voluntary Bible 
About twenty students do 
deputation work in the villages. At 
the close of the year it was decided 
to close the college as a moral protest 
against the inhibitions placed on 
religious instruction and services by 
government regulations. 


Methodists and Missionary 


“Protection.”—On May, 28, 1928 


the General Conference of the M.E. 
Church adopted resolutions anent 
the military protection of mission- 
aries. ‘These resolutions began with 
the preamble adopted at Jerusalem. 
(See CHINESE REcoRDER, July, 
1928, page 411-2.) To this the 
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following clauses were- added :— 


“Therefore be it resolved: That 


the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal -Church places 
on record its ‘conviction : 


1. That the protection of mis- 
sionaries should only be by such 
methods as will promote goodwill, 
in personal and official relations, and 
urges upon the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society to continue their 
policy, that they should make no 
claim on our government for the 
armed defense of their missionaries 
and their property, and | 


2. Further instructs the Board 
of Foreign Missions to petition the 
President of the United States, and 
the Department of State, to take 
any steps that may be necessary, to 
provide that hereafter when con- 
ditions arise leading the Department 
of State to consider it unwise or 
unsafe for American citizens to 
remain in a certain territory, those 
who temporarily desire to renounce 
the protection of the United States, 
while remaining in that territory, 
may do so without forfeiting their 
citizenship, and without involving 


the State Department or the United 


States Government in case such 
citizens receive personal injury, and 


3. The General Conference de- 


sires to record its conviction that 


the foreign missionary enterprise is 
a spiritual and moral and not a 
political enterprise, and its work 


should be carried on within two 


great rights alone, the right of 
religious freedom for all men, and 
the maintenance by each nation of 
law and order for all within its 
bounds. 

4. But we who dwell in safety 
and comfort must decline even to 
seem to thrust our missionaries into 
an heroic offer that we do not our- 
selves make with them. 

Nor would we even seem to 
question the courage or the loyalty 
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of those missionaries in any fields 

who may choose to claim their own 

country’s protection in a crisis. 
Those who make the sacrifices 


must be perfectly free to make the | 
choice, and this request to our | 


government is never to be inter- 
preted as pressure upon any misston- 
ary to relinquish his claim to pro- 
tection.” 


Cable and Telegraphic Addresses. 
—An attempt is being made to 
compile a fairly complete directory 
of cable and telegraphic addresses 
of use to the church and mission 
forces at work in China, and to 
their friends who may be visiting 
China from abroad. Requests have 
been sent to a very considerable num- 
ber of secretaries and administrators, 
but the undersigned will be glad to 
receive from any who have know- 
ledge of such cable addresses, names 
for inclusion and suggestions as 
to other sources of information. 
Charles L. Boynton, Editor, Room 
310, Missions Building, Shanghai, 


Nanking Thological Seminary to 
Reopen.— Most of its constituency 
are aware of the fact that Nanking 
Theological Seminary suffered 
severely during the troublotis times 
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of 1927. On this account the Semin. 
ary has been closed for the pas 
year. Many former students a; 
well as missionaries have been writ. 
ing to ask about the future. The 
Board of Managers has decided that 
it will be possible to make a ney 
beginning on October Ist, 1928. Re- 
gistration will take place September 
29th. Students desiring to enter the 
Seminary, whether old or new, are 
required to procure a recommend- 
ation from a qualified Church Court 
or from an executive or finance 
committee which ts authorized to act 
for the Church Court. In addition, 
there must be a letter or statement 
setting forth the preparation of the 
candidate, as well as his life history, 
especially in reference to his Chris- 
tian life and his activities within the 
Church. 

This recommendation and the ac- 
companying history should be for- 
warded to the undersigned as soon 
as possible, in order that the faculty 
may have opportunity to pass upon 
the application. The Faculty re- 
serves the right to accept or to 
reject all applications. Only stu- 
dents for the Seminary Department, 
graduates of middle schools will be 
received. 
Harry F. Rowe, PRESIDENT. 


MR. GILBERT MCINTOSH GOES ON FURLOUGH. 


For over forty years Mr. McIntosh has served Christ in China. Much 
of this service has been rendered in and through the Presbyterian Mission 
Press. He has always been closely associated with the work of the CHINESE 
RECORDER to which he has rendered innumerable and helpful services. He 
is now leaving on furlough, made necessary partly because of the long- 
continued ill-health of Mrs. McIntosh. The members of his mission gave 
him recently a large farewell dinner. A group of intimate friends also gave 
him a dinner at the American Club, Shanghai. These and many others in 
China will greatly miss him. For he has ever been willing, in quiet and seli- 
effacing ways, to help others. The Editor and the members of the Editorial 
Board take this occasion to-express their warm appreciation of his generous 
and efficient cooperation. All his friends wish him a pleasant trip home and 
tte pray that he may be permitted to return and help and cheer them in the 
uture. 
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